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JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


Ow1ne to causes which lie tolerably near the surface, the remarkable 
Catholic reaction which took place in France at the beginning of the 
present century, has never received in England the attention it 
deserves, not only for its striking interest as an episode in the history 
of European thought, but also for its peculiarly forcible and complete 
presentation of those ideas with which what is called the modern 
spirit is supposed to be engaged in deadly war. For one thing, the 
Protestantism of England strips a genuinely Catholic movement of 
speculation of that pressing and practical importance which belongs 
to it in countries where nearly all spiritual sentiment, that has received 
any impression of religion at all, unavoidably runs in Catholic forms. 
With us the theological reaction against the ideas of the eighteenth 
century was not and could not be other than Protestant. The defence 
and reinstatement of Christianity in each case was conducted, as 
might have been expected, with reference to the dominant creed and 
system of the country. If Coleridge had been a Catholic, his works, 
thus newly coloured by an alien creed, would have been read by a 
small sect only, instead of exercising as they did a wide influence over 
the whole nation, reaching people through the usual conduits of press 
and pulpit, by which the products of philosophic thought are con- 
veyed to unphilosophic minds. As naturally in France, hostility to 
all those influences which were believed to have brought about the 
Revolution—to sensationalism in metaphysics, to atheism in what 
should have been theology, to the notion of the sovereignty of peoples 
in politics—inevitably sought a rallying point in renewed allegiance 
to that prodigious spiritual system which had fostered the germs of 
order 4nd social feeling in Europe, and whose name remains even 
now, in the days of its ruin, as the most permanent symbol and 


exemplar of stable organisation. Another reason for English in- 
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difference to this movement is the rapidity with which here, as else- 
where, dust gathers thickly round the memory of the champions of 
lost causes. Some of the most excellent of human characteristics, 
intensity of belief, for example, and a fervid anxiety to realise aspira- 
tions, unite with some of the least excellent of them, to make us too 
habitually forget that the best adherents of a fallen standard in 
philosophy, ‘in religion, in politics, are usually next in all good 
qualities of understanding and sentiment to the best of those who 
lead the van of the force that triumphs. Men are not so anxious as 
they should be, considering the infinite diversity of effort that goes 
to the advancement of mankind, to pick up the fragments of truth 
and positive contribution, that so nothing be lost, and as a consequence 
the writings of antagonists with whom we are believed to have nothing 
in common, lie unexamined and disregarded. 

In the case of the group of writers who, after a century of criticism, 
ventured once more with an intrepid confidence, differing funda- 
mentally from the tone of preceding apologists in the Protestant 
camp, who were nearly as critical as the men they refuted, to vindicate 
not the bare outlines of Christian faith, but the entire scheme in its 
extreme manifestation of the most ancient and ‘severely maligned 
of all Christian organisations, this apathy is very much to be regretted 
on several grounds. In the first place, it is impossible to see intel- 
ligently to the bottom of the momentous spirit of Ultramontanism, 
which is the deepest difficulty of continental Europe, and which, 
touching us in Ireland, is perhaps already one of our own deepest 
difficulties, without comprehending in its best shape the theory on 
which Ultramontanism rests; and this theory it is impossible to seize 
at all thoroughly without some knowledge of the ideas of its most 
efficient defenders in its earlier years. Secondly, it is among these 
ideas that we have to look for the representation in their most direct, 
logical, uncompromising, and unmistakable form, of those theological 
ways of regarding life and prescribing right conduct, whose more or 
less rapidly accelerated destruction is the first condition of the further 
elevation of humanity, as well in power of understanding as in 
morals and spirituality. In all contests of this kind, there is the 
greatest and most obvious advantage in being able to see your 
enemy full against the light. Thirdly, in one or two respects, the 
Catholic reactionaries at the beginning of the century insisted very 
strongly on principles of society which the general thought of the 
century before had almost entirely dropped out of sight, and which 
we, who, in spite of many differences, still sail down the same great 
current, and are propelled by the same great tide, are accustomed 
almost equally either to leave in the background of speculation, or 
else deliberately to deny and suppress. Such we may account the im- 
portance which they attach to Organisation ; and the value they place 
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upon a common spiritual faith and doctrine as a social basis. That 
the form which the recognition of these principles is destined to 
assume will at all correspond to their hopes and anticipations, is one 
of the most unlikely things possible; this, however, need not detract 
from the worth, for our purpose, of their exposition of the principles 
themselves. Again, the visible traces of the impression made by 
the writings of this school on the powerful and illustrious founder of 
the Positivist system, are sufficiently deep and important to make some 
knowledge of them of the highest historical interest, both to those who 
accept and those who detest that system; because, accepted or detested, 
Positivism is being every day more and more clearly perceived to be 
the great battle-field of modern philosophic and social controversy. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were three chief 
schools of thought,—the Sensational, the Catholic, and the Eclectic ; 
or as it may be put in other terms, the Materialist, the Theological, 
and the Spiritualist. The first looked for the sources of knowledge, 
the sanctions of morals, the inspiring fountain and standard of 
wsthetics, to the outside of men, to matter, and the impressions 
made by matter on the corporeal senses. The second looked to divine 
revelation, authority, and the traditions of the Church. The third, 
steering a middle course, looked partly within and partly without, 
relied partly on the senses, partly on revelation and history, but still 
more on a certain internal consciousness of a direct and immediate 
kind, that is the supreme and reconciling judge of the reports alike 
of the senses, of history, of divine revelation." Each of these schools 
had many exponents. The three most conspicuous champions of 
revived Catholicism were De Maistre, De Bonald, and Chateaubriand. 
The last of them, the author of the “Génie du Christianisme,” was 
effective in France because he is so deeply sentimental, but he was 
too little trained in speculation, and too little equipped with know- 
ledge, to be fairly taken as the best intellectual representative of their 
way of thinking. De Bonald was of much heavier calibre; he really 
thought, while Chateaubriand only felt, and the “ Législation 
Primitive” and the “ Pensées sur Divers Sujets” contain much that 
an enemy of the school will find it worth while to read, in spite of 
an artificial, and—if a foreigner may judge—detestable style. De 
Maistre was the greatest of the three, and deserves better than either 
of the others to stand as the type of the school, for many reasons. 
His style is so marvellously lucid, that, notwithstanding the 
mystical, or, as he said, the illuminist side of his mind, we can never 
be in much doubt about his meaning, which is not by any means 
the case with Bonald. To say nothing of his immensely superior 


™ (1) See Damiron’s “La Philosophie en France au XIXéme Sitcle.” Introduction 
to Vol. I. (Fifth edition.) See also Mr. Lewes’s new edition of the “ History of Phi- 
losophy,” at the conclusion of Vol. IT. 
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natural capacity, his extensive reading in the literature of his foes 
was a source of remarkable strength, which might indeed have been 
thought indispensable, if other persons had not attacked the same 
people as he did, without knowing much or anything at first-hand about 
them. Then, he goes over the whole field of allied subjects, which 
we have a right to expect to have handled by anybody with a syste- 
matic view of the origin of knowledge, the meaning of ethics, the 
elements of social order and progressiveness, the government and 
scheme of the universe. And above all, his writings are penetrated 
with the air of reality and life which comes of actual participation in 
the affairs of that world with which social philosophers have to deal. 
Lamennais had in many respects a finer mind than De Maistre, but 
the conclusions in which he was finally landed, no less than his liberal 
aims, make him a less completely satisfactory example of the truly 
Catholic reaction. He in fact represented the Revolution, or the 
critical spirit, within the Catholic limits, while De Maistre’s ruling 
idea was, in his own trenchant phrase, “absolument tuer l’esprit du 
dix-huitiéme siécle.” On all these accounts he appears to be the fittest 
expositor of those conceptions which the anarchy that closed the 
eighteenth century provoked into systematic existence. 


I 


Joseph de Maistre was born at Chambéry in the year 1754. His 
family was the younger branch of a stock in Languedoc, which about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century divided itself into two, 
one remaining in France, the other establishing itself in Piedmont. 
It is not wonderful that the descendants of the latter, settled in a 
country of small extent and little political importance, placed a high 
value on their kinship with an ancient line in the powerful kingdom 
of France. Joseph de Maistre himself was always particularly 
anxious to cultivate close relations with his French kinsfolk, partly 
from the old aristocratic feeling of blood, and partly from his 
intellectual appreciation of the gifts of the French mind, and its vast 
influence as an universal propagating power. His father held a 
high office in the Government of Savoy, and enjoyed so eminent a 
reputation that on his death both the Senate and the King of 
Sardinia deliberately recorded their appreciation of his loss as a 
public calamity. His mother is said to have been a woman of lofty 
and devout character, and her influence over her eldest son was 
exceptionally strong and tender. He used to declare in after life 
that he was as docile in her hands as the youngest of ‘his sisters. 


(1) The facts of De Maistre’s life I have drawn from a very meagre biography by his 
son, Count Rodolphe de Maistre, supplemented by two volumes of “Lettres et Opus- 
cules” (Fourth edition. Paris: Vaton. 1865.), and a volume of his Diplomatic 
Correspondence, edited by M. Albert Blanc. 
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Among other marks of his affectionate submission to parental 
authority, we are told that during the whole time of his residence 
at Turin, where he followed a course of law, he never read a single 
book without previously writing to Chambéry to one or other of his 
parents for their sanction. Such traditions linger in families, and 
when he came to have children of his own, they too read nothing 
of which their father had not been asked to express his approbation. 
De Maistre’s early education was directed by the Jesuits; and as 
might have been expected from the virtuous susceptibility of his 
temper, he never ceased to think of them with warm esteem. To 
the end of his life he remembered the gloom which fell upon the 
household, though he was only nine years old at the time, when 
the news arrived of the edict of 1762, abolishing the Society in the 
kingdom of France. One element of his education he commemorates 
in a letter to his favourite daughter. ‘Let your brother,” he says, 
“work hard at the French poets. Let him learn them by heart, 
especially the incomparable Racine ; never mind whether he under- 
stands him yet or not. I didn’t understand him when my mother 
used to come repeating his verses by my bedside, and lulled me to 
sleep with her fine voice to the sound of that inimitable music. I 
knew hundreds of lines long before I knew how to read; and it 
is thus that my ears, accustomed betimes to this ambrosia, have never 
since been able to endure any sourer draught.” 

After his law studies at the University of Turin, then highly 
renowned for its jurisconsults, the young De Maistre went through 
the suceessive stages of an official career, performing various duties 
in the public administration, and possessing among other honours a 
seat in the Senate, over which his father presided. He led a tranquil 
life at Chambéry, then as at all other times an ardent reader and 
student. Unaided he taught himself five languages. English he 
mastered so perfectly, that though he could not follow it when 
spoken, he could read a book in that tongue with as much ease as 
if it had been in hisown. To Greek and German he did not apply 
himself until afterwards, and he never acquired the same proficiency 
in them as in English, French, Italian, Latin, and Spanish. To be 
ignorant of German then, it will be remembered, was not what it 
would be now—to be without one of the literary senses. 

Like nearly every other great soldier of reaction, he showed in 
his early life a decided inclination for new ideas. The truth that 
the wildest extravagances of youthful aspiration are a better omen 
of a vigorous and enlightened manhood than the decorous and ignoble 
faith in the perfection of existing arrangements, was not belied in 
the case of De Maistre. His intelligence was of too hard and exact 
a kind to inspire him with the exalted schemes that present them- 
selves to those more nobly imaginative minds who dream dreams 
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and see visions. He projected no Savoyard emigration to the banks 
of the Susquehanna or Delaware, there to found a millennial com- 
munity on pantisocratic principles. These generous madnesses 
belong to men of more poetic temper. But still, in spite of the 
deadening influences of officialism and relations with a Court, De 
Maistre had far too vigorous and active a character to subside with- 
out resistance into the unfruitful ways of obstruction and social 
complacence. It is one of the most certain marks, we may be sure, 
of a superior spirit, that the impulses earliest awakened by its first 
fresh contact with the facts of the outer world, are those which 
quicken a desire for the improvement of the condition of society, 
the increase of the happiness of men, the amelioration of human 
destiny. With this unwritten condition of human nature De Maistre, 
like other men of his mental calibre, is found to have complied. He 
incurred the suspicion and ill-will of most of those by whom he was 
immediately surrounded by belonging to a Reform Lodge at Cham- 
béry. The association was one of a perfectly harmless character, but 
being an association, it diffused a tarnishing vapour of social disaffec- 
tion and insurgency over the names of all who ventured to belong 
to it, and De Maistre was pointed out to the Sardinian Court as a 
man with leanings towards new things, and therefore one of whom 
it were well to beware. There was little ground for apprehension. 
In very small countries there is never room enough for the growth 
of a spirit of social revolution; not at least until some great and 
dominant country has released the forces of destruction. For this 
there is needed a huge momentum and impetus, that is only to be 
acquired over a vast field. Small states have usually been the most 
tenacious of old institutions, unless some violent hostility of race or 
caste is at work. So, when the menacing sounds of the approaching 
hurricane in France grew heavy in the air, the little lodge at 
Chambéry voluntarily dissolved itself, and De Maistre was deputed 
to convey to the king, Victor Amédée ITI., the honourable assurance 
of its members that they had assembled for the last time. 

In 1786, at the age of thirty-two, De Maistre had married, and 
when the storm burst which destroyed all the hopes of his life, he 
was the father of twochildren. In one of his gay letters to a 
venerable lady who was on intimate terms with them both, he has 
left a picture of his wife, which is not any less interesting for what 
it reveals of his own character. “The contrast between us two is 
the very strangest in the world. For me, as you may have found out, 
I am the pococurante senator, and above all things very free in saying 
what I think. She, on the contrary, will take care that it is noon 
before allowing that the sun has risen, for fear of committing herself. 
She knows what must be done or must not be done on the tenth of 
October, 1808, at ten o’clock in the morning, to avoid some incon- 
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venience which otherwise would come to pass at midnight between 
the fifteenth and sixteenth of March, 1810. ‘ But, my dear husband, 
you pay attention to nothing; you believe that nobody is thinking 
of any harm. Now I know, I have been told, I have guessed, I 
foresee, I warn you,’ etc. ‘Come now, darling, leave me alone. 
You are only wasting your time: I foresee that I shall never foresee 
things: that’s your business.’ She is the supplement to me, and 
hence when I am separated from her, as I am now, I suffer absurdly 
from being obliged to think about my own affairs; I would rather 
have to chop wood all day .... My children ought to kiss her 
very steps; for my part, I have no gift for education. She has 
one that I look upon as nothing less than the eighth gift of the 
Holy Ghost; I mean a certain fond persecution by which it is given 
her to torment her children from morning to night to do something, 
not to do something, to learn,—and yet without for a moment losing 
their tender affection for her. How ever does she manage? I cannot 
make it out a bit.” She was laughingly called by himself and her 
friends, Madame Prudence. It is certain that few women have 
found more necessity for the qualities implied in this creditable 
nickname. 

They had not been married many years before they were over- 
taken by irreparable disaster. The French Revolution broke out, 
and Savoy was invaded by the troops of the new Republic. Count de 
Maistre, with his wife and children, fled from Chambéry across the 
Alps to Aosta. ‘Ma chére amie,” he said to his wife, by the side 
of a great rock which he never afterwards forgot, “the step that we 
are taking to-day is irrevocable ; it decides our lot for life ;” and the 
presentiment was true. Soon the Loi des Allobroges was promulgated, 
which enjoined upon all who had left their homes in Savoy to return 
instantly, under pain of confiscation of all their property. It was 
the very depth of winter. Madame de Maistre was in the ninth 
month of her pregnancy. She knew that her husband would endure 
anything rather than expose her to risk by such a journey in such a 
season. So, urged bya desire to save something from the wreck of 
their fortune by compliance with the French decree, she seized the 
opportunity of her husband’s absence at Turin, and started for Savoy 
without acquainting him with her design. She crossed the Great 
St. Bernard in the beginning of January on the back of a mule, accom- 
panied by her two little children wrapped in blankets. The Count, 
on his return to Aosta two or three days afterwards, forthwith set off 
in her steps, in the trembling expectation of finding her dead or dying 
in some Alpine hovel. But the favour of fate and a stout heart brought 
her safe to Chambéry, where shortly afterwards she was joined by 
her husband. The authorities vainly tendered him the oath, vainly 
bade him inscribe his name on the register of citizens; and when 
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they asked him for a contribution to support the war, he replied 


. curtly that he did not give money to kill his brothers in the service 


of the King of Sardinia. As soon as his wife was delivered of their 
third child—whom he was destined not to see again for nearly 
twenty years—he quitted her side, abandoned his property and his 
country, and took refuge at Lausanne, where, in time, his wife and 
his two eldest children once more came to him. 

Gibbon tells us how a swarm of emigrants, escaping from the public 
ruin, was attracted by the vicinity, the manners, and the language 
of Lausanne. “They are entitled to our pity,” he reflected, “and 
they may claim our esteem, but they cannot in their present state of 
mind and fortune contribute much to our amusement. Instead of 
looking down as calm and idle spectators on the theatre of Europe, 
our domestic harmony is somewhat embittered by the infusion of 
party spirit.” Gibbon died in London almost at the very moment 
that De Maistre arrived at Lausanne, but his account of things 
remained true, and political feuds continued to run as high as ever. 
Among the people with whom De Maistre was thrown was Madame 
de Staél. ‘As we had not been to the same school,” he says, 
“either in theology or in politics, we had some scenes enough to 
make one die of laughter, still without quarrelling. Her father, 
who was then alive, was the friend and relative of people that I 
love with all my heart, and that I would not vex for all the world. 
So I allowed the émigrés who surrounded us to cry out as they 
would, without ever drawing the sword.” De Maistre thought he 
never came across a head so completely turned wrong as Madame de 
Staél’s, the infallible consequence, as he took it to be, of modern 
philosophy operating upon a woman’s nature. He once said of her, 
“ Ah! si Madame de Staél avait été catholique, elle efit été adorable, 
au lieu d’étre fameuse.” We can believe that his position among 
the French émigrés was not particularly congenial. For though 
they hated the Revolution, they had all drunk of the waters of the 
eighteenth-century philosophy, and De Maistre hated this philosophy 
worse than he hated the Revolution itself. -Then, again, they would 
naturally vapour about the necessities of strong government. “ Yes,” 
said the Savoyard exile, “but be quite sure that, to make the 
monarchy strong, you must rest it on the laws, avoiding everything 
arbitrary, too frequent commissions, and all ministerial jobberies.” 
We may well believe how unsavoury this rational and just talk was 
to people who meant by strong government a system that should 
restore to them their old prerogatives of anti-social oppression and 
selfish corruption. The order that De Maistre vindicated was a 
very different thing from the deadly and poisonous order which 
was the object of the vows of incorrigible royalists around him. 

After staying three years at Lausanne, De Maistre went to Turin, 
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but, shortly afterwards the Sardinian king, after a long struggle, was 
forced to succumb to the power of the French, and to abandon all 
his territory on the mainland. The unrivalled Italian campaign of 
the young Napoleon needs no words here. The French entered 
Turin, and De Maistre, being an émigré, had to leave it. Furnished 
with a false passport, and undergoing a thousand hardships and 
dangers, he made his way, once more in the depth of a severe winter 
(1798), to Venice. He went part of the way down the Po in a 
small trading ship, crowded with ladies, priests, monks, soldiers, 
and a bishop. There was only one small fire on board, at which 
all the cooking had to be done, and where the unhappy passengers 
had to keep themselves warm as they could. At night they were 
confined each to a space about three planks broad, separated from 
neighbours by pieces of canvas hanging from a rope above. Each 
bank of the river was lined by military posts—the left by the 
Austrians, and the right by the French; and the danger of being 
fired into was constantly present to aggravate the misery of over- 
crowding, scanty food, and bitter cold. Even this wretchedness was 
surpassed by the hardships which confronted the exiles at Venice. 
The physical distress endured here by De Maistre and his unfor- 
tunate family exceeded that of any other period of their wanderings. 
He was cut off from the Court, and from all his relations and 
friends, and reduced for the means of existence to a few fragments 
of silver plate, which had somehow been saved from the general 
wreck. This slender resource grew less day by day, and when 
that was exhausted the prospect was a blank. The student of De 
Maistre’s philosophy may see in what crushing personal anguish 
some of its most sinister growths had their roots. When the cares 
of beggary come suddenly upon a man in middle life, they burn very 
deep. Alone, and starving for a cause that is dear to him, one 
might encounter the grimness of fate with a fortitude in which 
there should be many elevating and consoling elements. But the 
destiny is intolerably hard which condemns a man of humane mould, 
as De Maistre certainly was, to look helplessly on the physical pains 
of a tender woman and famishing little ones. The anxieties that 
press upon his heart in such calamity as this are too sharp, too 
tightened, and too sordid for him to draw a single free breath, 
or to raise his eyes for a single moment of relief from the mon- 
strous perplexity that chokes him. The hour of bereavement 
has its bitterness, but the bitterness is gradually transfused with 
soft reminiscence. The grip of beggary leaves a dark and deep 
mark on such a character as De Maistre’s which no prosperity of 
after days effaces. The seeming inhumanity of his theory of life, 
which is so revolting to comfortable people like M. Villemain, was 
in truth the only explanation of his own cruel sufferings in which 
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he could find any solace. It was not that he hated mankind, but 
that his destiny looked as if God hated him, and this was a horrible 
moral complexity out of which he could only extricate himself by 
a theory in which pain and torment seem to stand out as the main 
facts in human existence. 

To him, indeed, prosperity never came. Hope smiled on him 
momentarily, but, in his own words, “ce n’était qu’un éclair dans 
la nuit.” While he was in Venice, the armies of Austria and 
Russia re-conquered the north of Italy, and Charles Emanuel IV., 
in the natural anticipation that the allies would at once restore his 
dominions, hastened forward. Austria, however, as De Maistre had 
seen long before, was indifferent or even absolutely hostile to Sar- 
dinian interests, and she successfully opposed Charles Emanuel’s 
restoration. The king received the news of the perfidy of his nominal 
ally at Florence, but not until after he had made arrangements for 
rewarding the fidelity of some of his most loyal adherents. 

It was from Florence that De Maistre received the king’s nomi- 
nation to the chief place in the government of the island of Sardinia. 
During the short time of his administration here, he was overwhelmed 
with vexations only a little more endurable than the physical dis- 
tresses which had weighed him down at Venice. During the war, 
justice had been administered in a very irregular manner. Hence, 
people had taken the law into their own hands, and retaliation 
had completed the round of wrongdoing. The taxes were collected 
with great difficulty. The higher class, after the manner of their 
order, exhibited an invincible repugnance to paying their debts. 
Some of these difficulties in the way of firm and orderly government 
were insuperable, and De Maistre vexed his soul in an unequal 
and only partially successful contest. In after years, amid the 
miseries of his life in Russia, he wrote to his brother thus: ‘“ Some- 
times in my moments of solitude that I multiply as much as I 
possibly can, I throw my head back on the cushion of my sofa, and 
there with my four walls around me, far from all that is dear to me, 
confronted by a sombre and impenctrable future, I recall the days 
when in a little town that you know well,” he meant Cagliari, “ with 
my head resting on another sofa, and only seeing around our own 
exclusive circle (good heavens, what an impertinence!), little men 
and little things, I used to ask myself, ‘Am I then condemned to live 
and die in this place, like a limpet on a rock?’ I suffered bitterly ; 
my head was overloaded, wearied, flattened by the enormous weight 
of Nothing.” 

But presently a worse thing befell him. In 1802, he received 
an order from the king to proceed to St. Petersburg as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at the Russian Court. 
Even from this bitter proof of. his devotion to his sovereign he did 
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not shrink. He had to tear himself from his wife and children, 
without any certainty when so cruel a separation would be likely to 
end; to take up new functions which the circumstances of the time 
rendered excessively difficult; while the petty importance of the 
power he represented, and its mendicant attitude in Europe, robbed 
his position of that public distinction and dignity which may richly 
console a man for the severest private sacrifice. It is a kind destiny 
which veils their future from mortal men. Fifteen years passed 
before De Maistre’s exile came to a close. From 1802 until 1817, 
he did not quit the inhospitable latitudes of barbarous Russia. 

De Maistre’s letters during this desolate period furnish a striking 
picture of his manner of life, and his mental state. We see in them 
his most prominent characteristics strongly marked. Not even the 
painfulness of the writer’s situation ever clouds his intrepid and 
vigorous spirit. Lively sallies of gallant humour to his female friends, 
sagacious judgments on the position of Europe to political people, 
bits of learned criticism for erudite people, tender and playful chat 
with his two daughters, all these alternate with one another with the 
most delightful effect. Whether he is writing to his little girl whom 
he has never known, or to the King of Sardinia, or to some author 
who sends him a book, or to a minister who has found fault with his 
diplomacy, there is in all alike the same constant and remarkable 
play of a bright and penetrating intellectual light, coloured by a 
humour that is now and then a little sardonic, but more often is 
genial and lambent. There is a certain semi-latent quality of hard- 
ness lying at the bottom of De Maistre’s style, both in his letters and 
in his more elaborate compositions. His writings seem to recall the 
flavour and bouquet of some of the fortifying and stimulating wines 
of Burgundy, from which time and warmth have not yet drawn out 
a certain native roughness that lingers on the palate. This hardness, 
if one must give the quality a name that only imperfectly describes 
it, sprang not from any original want of impressionableness or sensi- 
bility of nature, but partly from the relentless buffetings which he 
had to endure at the hands of fortune, and partly from the prepon- 
derance which had been given to the rational side of his mind by 
long habits of sedulous and accurate study. Few men knew so 
perfectly as he did how to be touching without ceasing to be mas- 
culine, nor how to go down into the dark pits of human life without 
forgetting the broad sunlight, nor how to keep habitually close to 
visible and palpable fact while eagerly addicted to speculation. His 
contemplations were perhaps somewhat too near the ground; they 
led him into none of those sublimer regions of subtle feeling where 
the rarest human spirits have loved to travel; we do not think of 
his mind among those who have gone 


‘¢ Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 
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If this kind of temper, strong, keen, frank, and a little hard and 
mordant, brought him too nigh a mischievous disbelief in the dignity 
of men and their lives, at least it kept him well away from morbid 
weakness in ethics, and from beating the winds in metaphysics. But 
of this we shall see more in considering his public pieces than can 
be gathered from his letters. 

The discomforts of De Maistre’s life at St. Petersburg were 
extreme. The dignity of his official style and title was an aggra- 
vation of the exceeding straitness of his means. The ruined master 
could do little to mitigate the ruin of his servant. He had to keep 
up the appearance of an ambassador on the salary of a clerk. 
“‘ This is the second winter,” he writes to his brother in 1810, “ that 
I have gone through without a pelisse, which is exactly like going 
without a shirt at Cagliari. When I come from Court a very sorry 
lackey throws a common cloak over my shoulders.” The climate 
suited him better than he had expected; and in one letter he vows 
that he was the only living being in Russia who had passed two 
winters without fur boots and a fur hat. It was considered indis- 
pensable that he should keep a couple of servants ; so for his second 
De Maistre was obliged to put up with a thief whom he rescued under 
the shelter of ambassadorial privilege from the hands of justice, on 
condition that he would turn honest. The Austrian ambassador, 
with whom he was on good terms, would often call to take him out 
to some entertainment. ‘His fine servants mount my staircase 
groping their way in the dark, and we descend preceded by,a servant 
carrying luminare minus ut preesset nocti.” “I am certain,” he adds 
pleasantly, “that they make songs about me in their Austrian patois. 
Poor souls, it is well they can amuse themselves.” 

Sometimes he was reduced so far as to share the soup of his valet, 
for lack of richer and more independent fare. Then he was con- 
stantly fretted by enemies at home, who disliked his trenchant diplo- 
macy, and distrusted the strength and independence of a mind which 
was too vigorous to please the old-fashioned ministers of the Sardinian 
Court. These chagrins he took as a wise man should. They dis- 
turbed him less than his separation from his family. ‘“ Six hundred 
leagues away from you all,” he writes to his brother, “ the thoughts 
of my family, the reminiscences of childhood, transport me with 
sadness.” Visions of his mother’s saintly face haunted his chamber; 
almost gloomier still was the recollection of old intimates with whom 
he had played, lived, argued, and worked for years, and yet who 
now no longer bore him in mind. There are not many glimpses of 
this melancholy in the letters meant for the eye of his beloved ¢rinité 
féminine, a8 he playfully called his wife and two daughters. “A 
quoi bon vous attrister,” he asked bravely, “sans raison et sans 
profit?” Occasionally he cannot help letting out to them how far 
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his mind is removed from composure. ‘Every day as I return 
home I find my house as desolate as if it was yesterday you left me. 
In society the same fancy pursues me, and scarcely ever quits me.” 
Music, as might be surmised in so sensitive a nature, drove him wild 
with its mysterious power of intensifying the dominant emotion. 
“Whenever by any chance I hear the harpsichord,” he says, 
“melancholy seizes me. The sound of the violin gives me such 
a heavy heart, that I am fain to leave the company and hasten 
home.” He tossed in his bed at night, thinking he heard the sound 
of weeping at Turin, making a thousand efforts to picture to himself 
the looks of that ‘“ orphan child of a living father” whom he had 
never known, wondering if he ever should know her, battling with a 
myriad black phantoms that seemed to rustle in his curtains. “ But 
you, M. le Chevalier,” he said apologetically to the correspondent to 
whom he told these dismal things, “ you are a father, you know the 
cruel dreams of a waking man; if you were not of the profession, I 
would not allow my pen to write you this jeremiad.” As De Maistre 
was accustomed to think himself happy if he got three hours’ sound 
sleep in the night, these terrible and sombre vigils were ample 
enough to excuse him if he had allowed them to overshadow all 
other things. But the vigour of his intellect was too strenuous, 
and his curiosity and interest in every object of knowledge too inex- 
tinguishable. ‘ After all,” he said, “the only thing to do is to put 
on a good face, and to march to the place of torture with a few friends 
to console you on the way. This is the charming image under 
which I picture my present situation. Mark you,” he added, “I 
“always count books among one’s consoling friends.” 

In one of the most gay and charming of his letters, apologising to 
a lady for the remissness of his correspondence, he explains that 
diplomacy and books occupy every moment. “You will admit, 
madame, there is no possibility of one’s shutting up books entirely. 
Nay, more than ever, I feel myself burning with the feverish thirst 
for knowledge. I have had an access of it which I cannot describe 
to you. The most curious books literally run after me, and hurry 
voluntarily to place themselves in my hands. As soon as diplomacy 
gives me a moment of breathing-time, I rush headlong to that 


favourite pasture, to that ambrosia of which the mind can never have 
enough,— 


«« «Et voila ce qui fait que votre ami est muet.’” 
He thinks himself happy if, by refusing invitations to dinner, he can 
pass a whole day without stirring from his house. ‘“ Je lis, j’écris, je 
fais mes études; car enfin il faut savoir quelque chose.”’ In his hours 
of depression, he fancied that he only read and worked, not for the 


sake of the knowledge, but to stupefy and tire himself out if that 
were possible. 
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As a student De Maistre was indefatigable. He never belonged 
to that languid band who hope to learn difficult things by easy 
methods. The only way, he warned his son, is to shut your door, to 
say that you are not within, and to work. “Since they have set them- 
selves to teach us how we ought to learn the dead languages, you can 
find nobody who knows them ; and it is amusing enough that people 
who don’t know them should be so obstinately bent on demonstrating 
the vices of the methods employed by us who do know them.” He 
was one of those wise and laborious students who never read without 
a pen in their hands. He never shrank from the useful toil of 
transcribing abundantly from all the books he read, everything that 
could by any possibility eventually be of service to him in his 
inquiries. His note-books were enormous. As soon as one of them 
was filled, he carefully made up an index of its contents, numbered 
it, and placed it on a shelf with its unforgotten predecessors. In 
one place he accidentally mentions that he had some thirty of these 
folios over the head of his writing-table. 

“Tf I am a pedant at home,” he said, “at least I am as little as 
possible of a pedant out of doors.” In the evening he would occa- 
sionally seek the society of ladies, by way of recovering some of that 
native gaiety of heart which had hitherto kept him alive. “TI blow 
on this spark””—to use his own words—‘ just as an old woman blows 
among the ashes to get a light for her lamp.” A student anda 
thinker, De Maistre was also a man of the world, and he may be 
added to the long list of writers who have shown that, to take an 
active part in public affairs and to mix in society, give a peculiar life, 
reality, and force to all scholarship and speculation. It was com- 
puted at that time that the author of a philosophic piece could not 
safely count upon more than a hundred and fifty readers in Russia ; 
and hence, we might be sure, even if we had not De Maistre’s word 
for it, that away from his own house he left his philosophy behind. 
The vehemence of his own convictions did not prevent him from 
being socially tolerant to others who hated them. “If I had the 
good fortune to be among his acquaintances,” he wrote of a heretical 
assailant, “he would see that among the people with convictions it 
would be hard to find one so free from prejudice asI am. I have 
many friends among the Protestants, and now that their system is 
tottering, they are all the dearer to me.” In spite of his scanty 
means, his shabby valet, his threadbare cloak, and the humble- 
ness of his diplomatic position, the fire and honesty of his character 
both combined with his known ability to place him high in the 
esteem of the society of St. Petersburg. His fidelity, devotion, 
and fortitude, mellowed by many years and by meditative habits, and 
tinged perhaps by the patrician consciousness of birth, formed in 
him a modest dignity of manner which men respected, perceiving it 
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to be no artificial assumption, but the outward image of a lofty and 
self-respecting spirit. His brother diplomatists, even the represen- 
tatives of France, appear to have treated him with marked considera- 
tion. His letters prove him to have been a favourite among ladies. 
The Emperor Alexander showed him considerable kindness, of the 
cheap royal sort, conferring on his brother, Xavier de Maistre, a 
post in one of the public museums, while to the Sardinian envoy’s son 
he gave a commission in the Russian service. 

The first departure of this son for the campaign of 1807 occa- 
sioned some of the most charming passages in De Maistre’s letters, 
both to the young soldier himself and to others. For, though with- 
out a touch of morbid expansiveness, he never denied himself the 
solace of opening his heart to a trusted friend, and a patrician reserve 
with strangers did not hinder a humane and manly confidence with 
intimates. ‘Ce matin,” he wrote to his stripling, soon after he had 
joined the army, “j’ai éprouvé un grand serrement de cceur lorsque 
Biribi”’—a pet dog—“ est entré en courant, et qu’il est sauté sur 
votre lit od vous n’étes plus. Il a tot bien compris son erreur, et il 
a dit trés clairement 4 sa maniére, Je me suis trompé; ow est-il 
done? Quant 4 moi j’ai senti tout ce que vous sentirez si jamais vous 
exercez ce grand emploi de pére. . . : Souvenez vous que vous étes 
toujours devant mes yeux comme mes paupiéres.” And he then begs 
of his son if he should find himself with a tape line in his hand, that 
he will take his exact measure and forward it. Then came the news 
of the battle of Friedland, and the unhappy father thought he read 
the fate of his son in the face of every acquaintance he met. And 
so it was in later campaigns, as De Maistre records in corre- 
spondence that glows with tender and healthy solicitude. All this is 
worth dwelling upon, for two reasons. First, because he has been 
too much regarded and spoken of as a man of cold sensibility, and 
little moved by the hardships which fill the destiny of our unfortu- 
nate race. And, secondly, because his own keen acquaintance with 
mental anguish helps us to understand the zeal with which he 
attempts to reconcile the blind cruelty and pain and torture endured 
by mortals with the benignity and wisdom of the immortal. “ After 
all,” he used often to say, “ there are only two real evils—remorse 
and disease.” This is true enough for an apophthegm, but as a 
matter of fact it never for an instant dulled his sensibility to far less 
supreme forms of agony than the recollection of irreparable pain 
struck into the lives of others. 

Having had this glimpse of De Maistre’s character away from his 
books, we need not linger long over the remaining events of his life. 
In 1814 his wife and two daughters joined him in the Russian capital. 
Two years later an outburst of religious fanaticism caused the sudden 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Russia, to De Maistre’s deep mortification. 
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Several conversions had taken place from the orthodox to the Western 
faith, and these inflamed the orthodox party, headed by the Prince de 
Galitzin, the Minister of Public Worship, with violent theological fury. 
De Maistre, whose intense attachment to his own creed was well 
known, fell into suspicion of having connived at these conversions, and 
the Emperor himself went so far as to question him. ‘I told him,” 
De Maistre says, “ that I had never changed the faith of any of his 
subjects, but that if any of them had by chance made me a sharer of 
their confidence, neither honour nor conscience would have allowed 
me to tell them they were wrong.” This kind of dialogue between 
a sovereign and an ambassador implied a situation plainly un- 
favourable to effective diplomacy ; the envoy obtained his recall, and 
after twenty-five years’ absence returned to his native country (1817). 
On his way home, it may be noticed, De Maistre passed a few days 
in Paris, and, thus, for the first and last time, one of the most 
eminent of modern French writers found himself on French soil. 

The king accorded De Maistre an honourable reception, conferred 
upon him a high office and distinguished rank and a small sum of 
money, and lent his ear to other counsellors. The philosopher, though 
insisting on declaring his political opinions, then, as ever, un- 
waveringly anti-revolutionary, threw himself mainly upon that 
literary composition which had been his solace in yet more evil days 
than these. It was at this time that he gave to the world the 
supreme fruit of nearly half a century of study, meditation, and 
contact with the world, in “Le Pape,” “ Les Soirées de Saint Péters- 
bourg,” and “L’Eglise Gallicane.” Their author did not live long 
to enjoy the vast discussion which they occasioned, nor the reputa- 
tion they have since conferred upon his name. He died in February, 
1821,—after such a life as we have seen. In a second paper we shall 
examine the lessons which he drew as the sum of the mental expe- 
riences of this life. 


Epiror. 











THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANISATIONS OF ENGLISH 
DISSENT. 


Amonc the forces which are shaping the ecclesiastical future of this 
country, the Nonconformist communities occupy a most important 
place. While internal divisions are weakening the Established 
Church, and producing a general conviction that its whole constitu- 
tion and policy will have to be reconsidered in the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, the very increase of the popular power gives to those who do 
not conform to the present system a vast if not controlling influence 
over its reconstruction. It is obvious therefore, that if, with a view 
to forecast the future, we inquire what are the ecclesiastical tendencies 
of the English people, we must look in the direction of those free 
eommunities which are themselves the expression of those tendencies. 
The ecclesiastical organisation of the Established Church is a foreign 
importation. It was brought into this country by a foreign ecclesi- 
asticism, and has come down to us alongside with feudalism from the 
days when Europe owned the undisputed sway of the Roman Church. 
But the ecclesiastical organisations of Nonconformity are all of them 
indigenous to the soil. They may have taken their peculiar forms 
from the circumstances in which they have been placed, but they 
have taken their predominant characteristics, and imbibed the 
whole spirit of their administration, from the national characteristics 
of the English people. Congregationalism and Methodism were born 
in England. They flourish only among the English race; but 
wherever that race is they. are to be found. Presbyterianism, on the 
eontrary, was a half-foreign importation, which has never acclimatised 
itself in England, and after two centuries of effort is only kept alive 
by the zeal of patriotic Scotchmen, who never forget their national 
worship, but love to sing their Church’s song in a strange land. The 
spontaneous action of English Christianity, whether it be in the Great 
West, in the Australian bush, in the Canadian wilds, or in the 
neglected portions of our own country, nearly always puts on either 
a Congregational or a Methodistic form. Other forms may be im- 
ported—these, and these only, grow naturally from the soil. But 
this is one of the facts to which the aristocratic classes have hitherto 
shut their eyes. The “two nations” whom a Reformed Parliament 
will have to weld into one have had two forms of ecclesiastical orga- 
nisation ; and the problem of their union will puzzle the statesmen 
of the coming time. The one is aristocratic—the other democratic. 
The one is ancient, venerable, ornate, like the stately structures of 
its worship; the other, like its humbler habitations, is modern, utili- 
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tarian and commonplace ; but the one, like aristocracy, possesses the 
past, the other, like democracy, inherits the future. 

There is therefore peculiar interest at this juncture, in the close 
study of the democratic side of our national religious life. Its orga- 
nisations are unattractive in external appearance, and are likely to be 
profoundly misunderstood by superficial observers who are wanting 
in popular sympathy, but they are nevertheless of supreme importance 
to our ecclesiastical future. Aristocratic society passes them by, and 
only learns anything about them from novelists, who describe them to 
suit the prejudices of aristocratic patrons. Such persons have no 
faculty by which to appreciate them. Spiritual phenomena must of 
necessity escape the analysis which deals only with social manifesta- 
tions. The life which animates these organisations cannot be per- 
ceived by worshippers of social distinction, to whom outward 
appearances are everything and inward realities are nothing. The 
clever authoress of Salem Chapel is one of the strongest examples of 
this inability. She gave us a picture of an Independent community, 
which had all the charm of brilliant execution, and all the misleading 
effect. of superficial study. It had just likeness enough to make it a 
caricature. It took the ugly features and left out every line of 
comeliness, hit off the prominent weaknesses and omitted all the 
strength, and made a distinct contribution to that mutual misunder- 
standing between “ Society ” and the people, which is the chief peril 
of the hour. Popular earnestness is sure to clothe itself in vulgar 
and sometimes repulsive shapes, and the very object of the ecclesi- 
astical organisations of Nonconformity is to give expression to popular 
earnestness, and to develop popular zeal. Those organisations 
answer to the description of popular government, as being of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. They contrast therefore 
with the older ecclesiasticisms, just as American Republicanism or 
Australian democracy contrasts with patrician rule in England under 
the ancient Whigs. It is, of course, characteristic of them that they 
exhibit diversity rather than uniformity. It was an Act of Unifor- 
mity which laid the foundations of Dissent. But it is also a note- 
worthy fact that amid all their diversity of form two types of eccle- 
slastical organisation are very distinctly observable. With exceptions 
so few as to have no influence on the result, all the Nonconformist 
congregations may be classified as belonging ecclesiastically to one 
of two species. They are either Congregational in the true and wide 
sense of the word,—or Wesleyan in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word. That is to say, each congregation is governed in and by and 
of itself without the recognition of any external authority at all,—or 
the congregations are affiliated under some general government, and 
ruled, with more or less of local liberty, from a common centre. All 
the Methodist sects belong to the latter category—Conference, Re- 
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formed, New Connexion, and Primitive ; to the former belong all the 
Independent, Baptist, Unitarian, and old English Presbyterian con- 
gregations. The whole of the Nonconformity which inherits the 
traditions of the seventeenth century is, amid all its variations, true 
to the Congregational type,—while that which traces its historical 
development from the revival movements of the eighteenth century 
is of Methodist organisation. 

It is not difficult to account for the ecclesiastical forms of the 
earlier dissent. The Reformation was everywhere characterised by 
its intense scripturalism. The revolt against the authority of the 
Pope was organised in the name of the higher authority of the 
written word. The claim of apostolical succession was met by the 
greater claim of apostolical example. The new churches confronted 
the antiquity of the Roman episcopacy by going back to the very 
earliest times of Christianity, and forming their organisation on the 
most ancient pattern. The old episcopacy claimed to enfold its 
sanction in itself. It was not formed after the pattern of a divine 
original—it was that original. It quoted no precedent, for it 
needed none. It was the Melchisedek of churches, owning no mortal 
original, and claiming for itself an everlasting priesthood. The old 
Nonconformity, on the other hand, claimed the sanction of divine 
revelation for its ecclesiastical organisation. The pattern had been 
shown at Jerusalem, at Corinth, and at Rome; in the apostolic 
churches were to be found apostolic preeedents, and not to be 
content with them was to be wise above what had been revealed. But 
what was the form of church government which had this apostolic 
sanction? The Presbyterian claimed it for a system which the 
greatest of the Independents declared to be but “old priest writ 
large.” The Independent claimed it for his unlimited democracy; and 
if some hints in the Acts, and some phrases in the Epistles to Timothy, 
sanctioned the one—the admitted organisation of the Church at 
Corinth more than sanctioned the other. But this attempt to revive 
the organisations of the first century amid the changed circumstances 
of the seventeenth could only possibly be attended with partial success. 
Probably it was from political causes that Presbyterianism utterly 
failed in England. Presbyterian congregations were formed all over 
the country after the rupture of 1662, but, with the sole exception 
of the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, nothing in 
the shape of a presbytery or of Presbyterian church government got 
even a foothold on this side of the border. English Presbyterianism 
was only another form of Independency, with a less definite organisa- 


tion, and therefore a less vigorous life. It was, in fact, a system of 


pure Congregationalism, with liberal theological leanings, aristocratic 

tendencies, and a great taste for learned ministrations. It became 

in consequence an aristocracy of dissent, and starved upon its 
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dignity. But Independency proper was from the first distinguished 
by its popular methods, its disdain for book-learning, and its theo- 
logical narrowness. It was a system of pure democracy, but a 
democracy of the saints. It recognised all disciples as equal; but it 
recognised none but disciples. In the Church there was neither 
young nor old, neither great nor little, neither master nor servant ; 
all were one in Christ ; but none were admitted to the Church till 
they had given the Church good reason to be satisfied that they were 
in Christ in the Calvinistic sense. Men and women were admitted 
to be members of the body of Christ by the votes of the other 
members. The doors of the kingdom of heaven were opened or shut 
by universal suffrage. The same principle of democracy was applied 
to the ministry. The minister was in no sense a priest; he was only 
one of themselves, set apart for sacred duties by the call of his 
brethren, elected by them to be their head, their captain, their 
spiritual leader, not to have dominion over their faith, but to be a 
helper of their joy. But this denial of any divine authority to the 
ministerial function was exactly the ecclesiastical correlative of the 
denial of divine right to kings. It shows that the political ideas of 
the time unconsciously moulded its religious action. The new doctrine 
that all power originates with the people, is bestowed by them, and may 
be resumed by them, thwarted in its political application, found ex- 
pression in the democratic constitution of the Independent Churches. 
But if those Churches showed in their internal organisation the 
influence of seventeenth-century liberalism, they showed, in their rela- 
tion to the outer world, the influence of seventeenth-century Calvinism. 
Power in the ‘affairs of the Church and participation in the sacra- 
ments went together, and were both conferred by vote. The com- 
munion was the privilege of the elect, and was only to be granted to 
those who had given proof that they had made their “calling and 
election sure.” There must be no Judas at the Lord’s table if it 
could be helped. Men must not be left to examine themselves, and 
so eat of the bread and drink of the cup; they must be examined 
by the deacons, and must be found and declared and even voted 
worthy, before they could be permitted to share with the elect the 
privilege of communion and fellowship. Every Independent Church 
was, therefore, a close corporation, self-constituted, self-contained, 
and self-renewed. It could impose what shibboleths it chose. It 
could keep uniformity of faith by the rigid exclusion of all who did 
not come up to the standard of belief which was tacitly acknowledged 
by its members. It needed no articles, required no subscription, 
pronounced no creeds; but it gained the end which subscription to 
articles and recital of creeds more clumsily attain, by the per- 
sonal examination of every candidate for communion by tried and 
trusted men. Every such candidate told the representatives of the 
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Church the history of his conversion, detailed his experiences of the 
grace of God, satisfied them of his “state,” and incidentally and 
inferentially, or, in any case of doubt, by direct confession, gave 
proof of “soundness” in the fundamentals and essentials of the 
faith. Nor was any important change of opinion tolerated in those 
who had been, after such examination, formally admitted to the 
Church. The machinery of admission worked equally well as an 
instrument of exclusion, and discipline was exercised with a resolu- 
tion that admitted of no weakness. Theological change might go 
on unnoticed while popular attention was directed to other subjects ; 
but whenever anything occurred to bring such change to the surface 
its development was checked at once. Not only the orthodoxy, but 
the Calvinism of the Independent Churches, was thus preserved, 
and each one of them became, in the language of one of their favourite 
hymns,— 
“ A garden walled around, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground ; 


A little spot enclosed by grace, 
Out of the world’s wide wilderness.” 


The Independent Churches of the present day differ but little from 
those of the seventeenth century. There are, however, one or two 
matters in which some modification has taken place. The division 
between Independents and Baptists, is, of course, merely one on the 
question of Infant or Adult Baptism, and a Baptist Church differs 
in no respect in its ecclesiastical organisation from an Independent 
Church. It is perhaps a little less strict in its examination of 
candidates for admission, but only because a willingness to comply 
with the requirement of public baptism is itself almost a sufficient 
proof of the zeal, the earnestness, and the orthodoxy of the candidate. 
But the progress of religious liberty has brought out in a very marked 
way both the strength and the weakness of this form of ecclesiastical 
organisation. During the struggles of early times only those persons 
were likely to desire to join in the worship or work of an Independent 
or Baptist congregation, who were so won to it by a deep religious 
sympathy that they would naturally become members of the Church. 
In the present day, however, there are large numbers of persons in 
constant attendance at the places of worship of these influential bodies 
who are not disposed to take the step called “joining the Church.” 
They may be seat-holders and subscribers to all the religious institu- 
tions of the place, may consider themselves members of the denomi- 
nation, and may appear to the world to be in every respect identified 
with it, and yet so far as the government and communion of the 
society are concerned they may still be in the outer courts. In every 
such congregation there are, therefore, two distinct bodies,—the 
seat-holders who pay, and the church-members who rule. Of course, 
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most of the church-members are seat-holders, but they are not neces- 
sarily so, and they may sometimes be found sitting in the free seats. 
Poverty is no bar to membership in these Churches, is not even a 
hindrance to the full and equal exercise of all the powers and pri- 
vileges of membership. There is probably no existing organisation 
in which it makes so little difference whether a man is rich or poor. 
Theoretically, all are equal in the Church; men and women meet 
there solely on the ground of membership of the body of Christ,— 
brethren and sisters elect in Him,—and the practice is, in a very 
remarkable degree, in accordance with the theory. But the congre- 
gation, as a congregation, has neither power nor rights. The seat- 
holders, merely as seat-holders, exert no influence in the government. 
Unless they have “joined the church” they are mere lookers on, 
outsiders, eating the crumbs which fall from the children’s table. They 
may bring their children to be baptized, but the eucharistic sacrament 
is not for them. They may sit and look on while the Church com- 
memorates its Master, but they will be affectionately appealed to as 
still outside the pale, halting between two opinions, unwilling to 
confess their Lord and to cast in their lot with his people. This line 
of demarcation between the two classes extends to every part of the 
organisation. There is a strong disposition on the part of many 
ministers and churches to confine all participation in Christian work 
—even such work as Sunday-school teaching—to church-members ; 
and it is a very exceptional thing indeed for any influence to be 
exerted in the government of the congregation by those who are not 
members. If the wealthiest man in the congregation is not a com- 
municant, his influence in its management is simply that which a 
non-elector may exert in parliamentary elections. The Church is 
the governing body, and the congregation is a mere appendage to it. 
It elects the minister who becomes its permanent chairman and 
spiritual head. It confers on two or more of its members the title 
of deacon, and commits to them the duty of administering its finances 
and of assisting the minister in that part of the spiritual superintend- 
ence of the flock which has to do with the life and organisation of the 
Church. It disposes of all the funds contributed by the congregation, 
and governs itself and the congregation with unquestioned authority. 
It legislates en masse at meetings regularly held and presided over by 
the minister,—men, women, and usually minors, voting on equal 
terms,—and there is no appeal from the decision of the majority. It 
may constitute but one half, or even less than half of the congre- 
gation, but it is the ruling section, and all the rest is an unenfran- 
chised mass. Of course, it is entirely the fault of the other members 
of the congregation if they remain unenfranchised. Just as the poor 
man has only to move into a town and take a house to get a vote, so 
the member of the congregation has only to “join the Church” to 
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have a share in its government. Nor is there any unwillingness to 
admit him,—there is, on the contrary, anxiety todo so. Independents 
reckon their prosperity not by the numbers of chapel-goers, but by the 
numbers of church-members. The test of ministerial success is not 
in crowded audiences and well-let pews, but in the increase of the 
Church. The way into the governing body is therefore very easy to 
members of the congregation, and considerable pressure is brought 
to bear upon the young people to get them in. Indeed the rather 
formidable ceremony of asking admission to the Church and of being 
formally received at the Communion, takes the place among the 
young people of the Independent and Baptist denominations which 
Confirmation or First Communion holds among the Protestant 
Churches of Europe. It is the step by which the catechumen passes 
from a state of tutelage, or the convert from a position of outer 
exclusion, to the full enjoyment of the franchises and privileges of 
Church life. But it distinctly divides the congregation into two 
classes, the Israelites indeed who enter the temple, and the 
Gentiles who worship in the outer courts. 

It is clear that the whole organisation of the Independent Churches 
rests on this fundamental distinction of classes. Their theology 
divides mankind into the world and the saints; and their eccle- 
siastical organisation gives the saints the rule. This organisation 
derives its justification and its power from the evangelical theory 
alone, and, apart from that theory, the organisation becomes effete. 
If every individual is specially called by a fiat of the Divine Will 
into a state of grace, if every “conversion” is a separate miracle, 
then the strict separation between the Church and the world, and 
the individualisation of the process by which the converts pass over 
into Church life, are not only justified, but are rendered essential. 
But if, on the contrary, the religious life is that into which those 
who are brought up religiously grow as naturally as well-nurtured 
children grow into a healthy manhood and womanhood, the sharp line 
of demarcation cannot be retained, and the personal examination and 
confession of the candidates for Church communion and fellowship 
must be dropped. Yet, if it is dropped, the system dies. There is 
nothing to take its place, no means of marking the time when the 
catechumen emerges into the communicant, no method of distin- 
guishing between those who are and those who are not members of 
the Church. Hence, in all rationalistic congregations the idea of 
“the Church” has been lost and scarcely any traces of spiritual 
organisation remain. The condition of membership in such congre- 
gations is a money subscription or “ pew-rent.” Their government 
falls, in some cases, into the hands of the trustees of the building; in 
other cases, into the hands of the subscribers to their funds ; in yet 
others, into the hands of their wealthiest men. The administration of 
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their affairs tends, consequently, to be entirely secular, and as no spiri- 
tual organisation exists, and there is no marked period when the young 
people take up the responsibilities and privileges of membership, the 
hold of the congregation upon them is loose and feeble. The poor 
man, of course, feels out of place. Where pecuniary subscription 
constitutes membership, wealth and the willingness to subscribe 
largely constitute influence, and the poor man, though equally 
willing, is not equally able, and hides, in consequence, his diminished 
head. In short, the Church ceases to be in any respect a common 
ground for rich and poor, ceases to be a refuge from the social 
inequalities of the outer world, and therefore ceases to perform its 
chief social function. The world conquers the Church ; but, unlike 
conquered Greece, the Church fails to conquer its conqueror. 

The close organisation of Independency is therefore in some 
respects the source of its strength. The fundamental requirement 
of a spiritual qualification for membership of a spiritual organisation 
is the very life of these Churches. The principle thus fundamentally 
applied is consistently carried out. In all such Churches, as a rule, 
men are elected to office on the ground of spiritual service and 
fitness. What is this but saying that they are elected for reasons 
connected with their function and not extraneous to it? But it 
must be evident that in all institutions this is the condition of 
efficiency. A Conservative minority gives its leadership to its ablest 
man, and rules; a Liberal majority, obliged by Whig traditions 
to choose a leader for reasons extraneous to the leadership, is divided 
and ruled. Just so with a Church. If it appoints its officers for 
other reasons than their fitness for the service it requires, it gives 
itself over to inefficiency ; but if it considers fitness, and only fitness, 
it will be nobly served, and will go on conquering and to conquer. 
It has been the strength of Evangelical Nonconformity that it has 
been able to do this. It has given its leadership to its strongest 
men. It has conferred spiritual office, not on social superiority, but 
on spiritual ability. In doing this it has often sacrificed social 
advantages and seemed to make a vulgar choice, but it has gained 
in spiritual efficiency and popular power. It has carried this prin- 
ciple even into its choice of ministers ; and seeing that the function 
of a preacher is to preach, it has esteemed and cultivated in its 
ministers the gift of preaching rather than the acquirement of 
theological learning. It has thus secured, not only efficient adminis- 
tration of all the departments of the Church, but a wide and general 
interest in its affairs by all its members. Each is made to feel that 
he is a member of the body; that he has his place to fill, and his part 
to play ; and as it is the place which fits him and the part he prefers, 
he enters into it with interest. Of course this interest frequently 
becomes sectarianism. But the life of any institution is in the 
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interest which its members take in its affairs—it is the limitation 
of that interest, the exaggeration of the importance of those affairs 
which constitute sectarianism. Sectarianism is certainly a weakness of 
Evangelical Congregationalism, but it is simply the exaggeration into 
a weakness of that living interest which constitutes its strength. It 
derives its motive power from within itself. It enfolds its own 
motives. It is an organisation which exactly expresses the life 
which animates it—a body which well fits its soul. 

The term Congregational, which the Independent body has lately 
adopted, suggests a weakness of the Independent system. That term 
probably recommends itself by its freedom from association with the 
division of Congregational Churches into Baptist and Pzedobaptist. 
But it is actually a ducus a non lucendo. The Church government 
is not Congregational, since it is only part of the Congregation—the 
part called the Church—which has any share in its management. 
Nor is there any indication of a movement to make the government 
correspond to its new name. Independency rightly perceives that it 
changes its character at once when it becomes pure Congregationalism. 
Yet there is increasing difficulty in keeping up the line of demarca- 
tion between the Congregation and the Church. The predominance of 
women among Church members is.a fact widely admitted and 
lamented. Among men there is an increasing indisposition to make 
the confession of religious experience which is the usual preliminary 
of Church-membership. As culture more and more permeates the 
middle-class, this objection increases in strength. There is conse- 
quently in a large number of Congregational places of worship a 
growing disproportion between the Congregation and the Church. 
More and more of the culture, the wealth, and the manhood of the 
Congregation remains unconnected with the Church, and consequently 
unenfranchised as regards its government; while in the Church, and 
therefore in the government, the female and the less cultivated elements 
tend more and more to predominate. The revival movement of the 
last twenty years has especially tended to this result, sweeping the 
impressionable and the ignorant into the Church, and leaving the 
intellectual and cultivated outside. Nor has the rationalistic move- 
ment of the age been without its effect in the same direction. It has 
made it more difficult to keep up the theory of special grace and has 
increased the reluctance of young men to profess to have received 
that grace. Its whole tendency is to obliterate the demarcating line 
between the Church and the world, on the sharpness and ascertain- 
ableness of which Independency so essentially depends. Of course if 
the theory of the Evangelicals is true, this will be a merely temporary 
reaction, and Congregationalism has the future. But if that theory 
is proved to be false, and the rationalist theory takes its place, the 
present organisation of Independency cannot be retained. Let it be 
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granted that the young grow naturally into their religious life, and 
they must be allowed to grow as naturally into Church-membership. 
A special election to that membership stands or falls with the 
doctrine of a special call to that life of which the membership is the 
outward and visible sign. But if that special election is abandoned, 
what is to take its place? To make the reception of the sacraments 
the condition of membership is to go back to the sacramental system ; 
to introduce the qualification of a money subscription is to steer upon 
the rock on which Unitarian and Rationalist Congregations have 
made shipwreck. The Independent Churches will probably, in the 
long run, become Congregationalist, and some means will be found of 
identifying the Church and the Congregation, as at first, without 
exacting a revelation of experience or a confession of faith from men, 
who will be increasingly reluctant to give it, and without throwing 
membership open to all who can pay, and closing it to those who 
cannot. Congregationalism will then justify its’ name, but it will 
have changed its nature. 

Other weaknesses of the system are inherent in the Congregational 
principle. The entire independence of each congregation hinders com- 
mon action in the promotion of congregational welfare, and prevents 
the efficient distribution of denominational strength. There is no 
organisation which makes the many congregations one body. The 
Congregational and Baptist Unions are without authority, and the 
denominational societies can do but little to bring the superfluous 
strength of large congregations to the help of weaker ones, or to 
spread among them a sense of the solidarité of all. The congrega- 
tions flourish in large towns under the ministry of men of culture 
and power, but in small towns and villages they linger on under a 
ministry which is doomed to inefficiency by the very conditions of 
its being. The home missions, which represent the evangelistic 
work of the denominations, are committed to men of inferior educa- 
tion and ability, so that the missionary is regarded as an inferior 
order of minister. The best men are therefore not sent to the front 
to carry on the aggressive war against ignorance and unbelief, they 
are retained for the more domestic work of ministering to wealthy 
congregations—work which is more highly esteemed and better 
paid. Nor does any means exist of preventing the intrusion into 
the ministry of unqualified men. Ordination is nothing but the 
recognition by neighbouring ministers of one who has been called 
to the pastorate by the free choice of the congregation to whom he 
is to minister. Their freedom of choice is absolute, and the right of 
the man of their choice to the style and title of their minister is 
unquestionable. Perhaps the question which most troubles the 
thoughtful leaders of Independency is that of the supply of educated 
ministers. The system relies a little too much upon enthusiasm. 
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It asks for apostolic devotedness in very unapostolic times. It offers 
to intellect and energy ample scope for work, but very small prospect 
of a return either in the shape of fame or profit. To men whose 
small ambition it is to be the talk of tea-tables and the idol of a 
coterie, some attraction is offered; but to a larger ambition, to a 
nobler lust of fame there is only the opportunity of denying itself. 
The multiplication of congregations, each having its one minister, 
imposes upon every minister the whole detail of pastoral work, and 
prevents the concentration of his strength upon that part of the duty 
for which he is more peculiarly fitted and in which he might shine. 
A man with the power to be a great preacher has to dissipate his 
energies in the attempt to be a second-rate pastor. One with the 
ability and desire to become a great scholar has to lay aside the 
studies he could excel in to do distasteful duties in which he contrasts 
unfavourably with the smallest and the most fussy of his neighbours. 
The ministry is all of one order, and one man must discharge all its 
functions. There is none of that division of labour which is necessary 
to the highest excellence. The wonder is, not that so many turn 
aside from it, but that so many able men are found who can 
resign the hope of high intellectual excellence, give up the “ last 
infirmity of noble minds,” and offer their abilities as a sacrifice 
on the altar of their faith. But no organisation is secure which 
asks for more than ordinary virtue from ordinary men. A church 
has no right to demand from its ministers any devotion or self- 
sacrifice which does not come within the rule of its ordinary life. 
It is the defect of the ecclesiastical organisations of the earlier 
dissent that they do demand this. Inherited from a period of exalted 
feeling, they require enthusiasm to work them. They proceed on the 
assumption that the old Adam has been quite put off by those who 
have been twice born. They have a little too much contempt for the 
worldly motives which must mingle with the lofty purposes even of 
the best of men. They are formed on too noble an ideal for any but 
the noblest men to work them fully. In the trying times which are 
beginning for all ecclesiastical organisations they will probably 
undergo grave modifications, which will heighten their practical effi- 
ciency by a little lowering their unworldly ideal, and which will give 
them a new life by bringing them into closer harmony with modern 
feeling, and making them less dependent for their efficiency on unusual 
virtue. The Church is after all for man, and not man for the Church ; 
and in adapting its organisation to the weakness of human motives 
it does but bend its shoulders to its work. It should not be of the 
world, but it should at least remember that it is in the world; it 
must not descend to flatter, but it must stoop to conquer. 


P. W. CraypEN. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE AND HENRY VIII.’S BOOK AGAINST 
LUTHER. 


I propose in this paper to inquire what was the motive which induced 
Henry VIII. to write his celebrated book against Luther. The 
motive hitherto assigned—that of earning the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith,”—does not upon consideration seem to me a sufficiently 
strong one. For had Henry been so eagerly bent upon appending 
such a title to his name, he surely might have claimed it in return 
for the more substantial services already rendered to the Pope in 
connection with the Holy League. The lavish expenditure of English 
blood and treasure in the campaign against Louis XII. would surely 
have proved, had he chosen to make them so, a stronger claim to such 
a title than the expenditure of any amount of leisure in writing a book. 
Moreover, there is another reason why a more urgent motive should 
be sought for than mere literary or personal vanity on Henry’s part, 
viz., that Sir Thomas More, in after years, looked back to the publi- 
cation of the king’s book as the turning point in his own religious 
views—as the beginning of that conservative reaction in his mind 
which ended in his becoming an almost indiscriminate defender of 
the Papacy and of the Romish creed. To have produced an influence 
so powerful on so upright a mind, it must surely have been written 
with an object more earnest than had a connection with passing 
events, more important than has hitherto been imagined. 

The publication of Mr. Brewer’s third volume of his “ Letters and 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.,” containing abstracts of nearly 
four thousand contemporary documents belonging to the years 1519 
to 1523, seems to offer an opportunity not hitherto afforded for the 
investigation of this subject with some chance of arriving at a satis- 
factory result. The question of the motive of Henry in writing his 
book against Luther is not one of the subjects to which Mr. Brewer 
has been able to devote much more than a passing notice in his pre- 
face. But it will be seen at once that any light thrown upon it in 
this article is due, not to any original research of mine, but to the 
free use I have made of materials comprised in the body of Mr. 
Brewer’s work. I cannot withhold the expression of appreciation of 
the judgment and laborious completeness with which Mr. Brewer has 
performed this portion of his task. 

It must be observed in the first place that Henry waited for a 
particular epoch in the history of Luther before he attacked him. 
It does not appear that Henry VIII. had taken much notice of 
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Luther’s first attack upon indulgences. Mr. Brewer points out two 
documents’ which mention a book Henry VIII. was writing in 1518, 
and that Wolsey was pleased with it; but it is clear, from what 
Erasmus reports of this first work of the king’s, that it had nothing 
to do with Luther, being a treatise intended to prove that /aymen 
ought not to be compelled to use vocal prayers—mental prayer being 
sufficient for them.? It may, however, be worth noticing that Pace, 
who was in high favour with the king, and in his confidential service, 
wrote a book, in March, 1518, entitled, “Conclusiones de veniis 
Pontificum et concilio de bello in Turcos incipiendo,”* a tract which 
displeased Erasmus, and induced him to write to More, advising him 
to admonish Pace not to make a fool of himself.* 

But in the spring of 1521, when Henry rushed into the lists against 
Luther so eagerly, the Wittemberg monk was not only attacking 
indulgences, and seeking to reform the Romish Church and the 
Romish. theology by combating the errors and abuses of the Pope 
and the clergy, and by preaching a purer Augustinian doctrine than 
that of the Schoolmen ; he was now openly denying the Divine institu- 
tion of the Papacy itself. The Lutheran revolution, for such it had 
now become, had assumed the dangerous aspect of an insurrection 


from under the Papal authority—an aspect so dangerous that it all - 


at once forced itself upon the notice of politicians as a most prominent 
and portentous political question. The moment it became so was 
the moment when Henry VIII. rushed into the combat against it. 

A careful attention to dates will make this point clear. The 
Papal Bull against Luther was issued 15th June, 1520. In October, 
1520, Luther defiantly published his “De Captivitate Babylonica 
Ecclesie,” and on December 10, burned the Pope’s Bull outside 
the Elster Gate of Wittemberg, in the presence of the Elbe and of 
Europe. In January, 1521, he followed up these acts of defiance 
with a pamphlet against the “‘Execrable Bull of Antichrist,” and 
then came his summons to the Diet of Worms. On the 7th 
March, 1521, just before leaving for Worms, Luther sent certain 
woodcuts to Spalatin, executed by Lucas Connach, which he said had 
been sent by the artist that he (Luther) might write explanations 
under them, and with further instructions when he had done so, to 
forward them to Spalatin. ‘You will take care of them,” Luther 
wrote. ‘The Antithesis of Christ and the Pope,’ is in course of 
publication,—a good book, especially for the laity.”° I have the 
original edition of this pamphlet before me. It consists of thirteen 
folios. At every opening are presented in contrast two woodcuts, 

(1) No. 4,257. 
(2) Eras., Epist. ceccxviii. and dexxxv. 
(3) Ibid., cclxv. App. ; Brewer, iii. 99. 
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the one on the left hand page representing some scene in the Passion 
of Christ, that on the right hand page representing in contrast a 
scene in the Passion of Antichrist. On the first is represented on one 
side Christ refusing to be made a king, and fleeing from the people, 
on the other side the Pope in his robes and triple crown, backed by 
soldiers, pole-axes, and cannon. On the second, Christ mocked with 
the crown of thorns, and beaten with rods, is contrasted with the 
Pope in pontifical robes, on the throne of state. On the third, Christ 
kneeling to wash the disciples’ feet is contrasted with the Pope 
generously permitting his kneeling courtiers to kiss his sacred toe. 
On another, Christ sinking under the burden of his cross is contrasted 
with the Pope carried in state upon six men’s shoulders. On another, 
the antithesis is between Christ driving the money-changers out of 
the temple, and the Pope selling bulls and dispensations, with a heap 
of gold on the table before him. On the last, the Ascension of Christ 
escorted by angels to heaven, is contrasted with the descent of the 
Pope into hell, escorted by horrible hobgoblins, worthy of the imagi- 
nation of Bunyan. 

Here, then, was Luther, on the eve of his appearance at Worms, 
preparing for publication a pamphlet deliberately intended to rouse 
up the laity into defiant revolt against the Divine supremacy of the 
Pope. And in strict accordance with this, only a few weeks later, 
on the 24th of March, when he had made up his mind to go boldly to 
Worms, Luther wrote to a friend :—‘“ You will hear sooner than I 
from Worms, what they do about me. They will try hard to make 
me revoke many articles. But my revocation will be this ! I once 
said the Pope was the Vicar of Christ ; now I revoke that, and say, 
The Pope is the enemy of Christ, and the Apostle of the Devil!” 

And when Luther, a few weeks after, stood before the Diet at 
Worms—stood before the Emperor and the Papal nuncio—the 
ground he took was consistent with what he had said. In his famous 
speech at the Diet, after alluding to his doctrinal and devotional 
works, and offering to retract whatever in them was contrary to 
Scripture, he emphatically refused to retract what he had written 
against the Papacy, on the ground that were he to do so, it would 
be like “throwing both doors and windows right open” to Rome, 
to the injury of the German nation. And in his German speech he 
added an exclamation most characteristic of himself, at the very idea 
of the absurdity of its being thought possible that he could retract 
anything on this point—“ Good God, what a great cloak of wickedness 
and tyranny should I be!”* This final defiance of Rome in the 
presence of the Papal nuncio, the Emperor, the German princes, and 
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the ambassadors of the great European Powers, forming at once the 
grandest point in the heroic life of Luther, and a crisis in the history 
of Europe, was uttered on the 18th of April, 1521. 

Now let these dates be compared with the dates of Henry VIII.’s 
authorship, so far as they can be traced by the aid of Mr. Brewer’s 
Calendar. Apparently the first allusion to Luther in English State 
papers was the information from the Bishop of Worcester, the 
English Ambassador at Rome, that after long debates the Cardinals 
had decided on the 28th of May, 1520, to issue a Bull, declaring 
Friar Martin a heretic.’ And the next reference to the subject is 
dated January 21, 1521,? when Tunstal, writing to Wolsey from 
Worms, informs him that Luther “hath written a book since his 
condemnation, ‘De Capt. Babylonica Ecclesiz,’ ” (the book to which 
Henry VIII. replied), and he added, “I pray God keep that book 
out of England.” He further states, “Luther offereth if the 
Emperor will go to Rome to reform the Church, to bring him 
100,000 men. Whereunto the Emperor, as a virtuous prince, will 
not hearken.” 

On the 2nd of February, 1521,° Spinelly writes incidentally from 
Worms that Charles V. considers the matter of Luther as “of great 
importance, and very difficult to. be remedied and extincted.” 
Among the State papers there is also a memorandum * of the matters 
to come before the Diet at Worms, in which it is stated that, “ The 
Diet will take notice of the books and descriptions made by Friar 
Martin Luther, a schismatic against the Court of Rome,” who “ of 
the E. of Saxony and other princes is favoured.” On the 8th of 
March, Warham complained to Wolsey,’ that the ministry of 
Oxford was becoming infected with Lutheranism. On the 30th of 
March, Cardinal Campeggio wrote to Wolsey from Rome,® urging the 
King to write to the Emperor, “to crush this pestilence entirely,” and 
this was followed up by the Cardinal of Medici sending to England 
a copy of “a book put out by that damnable heretic, for which, not 
the book, but he [Luther], should be condemned to the flames ;” 
urging that Wolsey should satisfy the Pope in this matter, and that 
Henry should send an ambassador to the Emperor and urge him 
vivd voce in this good cause. The Pope also “ complained of some 
of the imperial ambassadors who talk of the Lutheran heresy as if 
it concerned the Pope alone, and not all Christian princes.”* On 
the 3rd of April Warham acknowledged receipt from Wolsey of 
“the Lutheran books,” rejoicing “that England has so orthodox a 
sovereign.”*® On the 7th of April Pace wrote to Wolsey that the 
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King was occupied “in scribendo contra Lutherum, as I do conjec- 
' ture.”+ And on the 16th of April the King’s book was to be ready 
“in a few days,” and “such as be appointed to examine Luther’s 
books are to be congregated together for his highness’ perceiving.” 
: On the 12th May Luther’s book was publicly burned at St. Paul’s 
Cross.* Finally, on the 21st of May, a few days after the execution of 
Buckingham (the significance of which fact I shall point out by-and- 
bye), Henry wrote to the Pope,* telling him that he was dedicating 
his book to him, from which it may be inferred that by this date it 
was finished. 

So that Henry VIII. commenced writing his book within a few 
weeks of the time when Lutheranism was first reported to be gaining 
a dangerous hold in England, and completed it within a few weeks 
after Luther’s final defiance of the Papal authority at the Diet of 
Worms. 

Thus the coincidence of dates would make it seem likely that the 
object of the Royal treatise would be to defend the Papal supremacy 
against further attack. Accordingly, turning to the contents of the 
book, it is evident that, though ostensibly a defence mainly of the 
; Seven Sacraments, its prominent practical object was the defence of 
the Papal prerogative. Henry had not merely chosen to display his 

scholastic learning on doctrinal points. He had gone out of his way to 
: support the divine institution and authority of the Papacy. This was 
the point which struck Sir Thomas More when Henry first showed 


him the work. The following is More’s own account of the interview 
in which he did so :— 





** As touching . . . . the primacy of the Pope... . Trouth it is, that as I 
told you when ye denied me to shew you what I thought therein, I was myself 
sometime not of the mind that the primacy of that see should be begun by the 
institution of God until I read in that matter those things that the King’s 
Highness had written in his most famous book against the heresies of Martin 
Luther. At the first reading thereof I moved the King’s Highness either to 
leave out that point or else to touch it more slenderly, for doubt of such things 
as after might hap to fall in question between his Highness and some Pope, as 
between Princes and Popes divers times have done. Whereunto his highness 
answered me that he would in no wise anything minish of that matter, of which 


thing his Highness showed me a secret cause whereof I never had anything heard 
before.’””® 





Thus I think it is clear from the concurrent evidence—(1) of its 
connection in point of date with passing events, (2) of its own con- 
tents, and (3) of the objections raised by Sir Thomas More, and 
Henry’s reply to them, that Henry’s main motive in writing his book 
was not his zeal against heresy in the abstract, but a desire at this 
juncture to support the Papal supremacy in particular. If any 

(1) Brewer, No. 1,220. (2) Ibid., No. 1,230. 


(8) Ibid., No. 1,274. (4) Ibid., No. 1,297. 
(5) More to Cromwell. Roper, Singer’s ed., App., p. 120. 
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further evidence were needed to establish this point, it surely must 
be found in the remarkable revelation by Henry VIII. to More of a 
secret cause, of which he had never heard before, why he had chosen 
to defend the Papal supremacy so strongly, and the still more 
remarkable fact that the revelation of this secret, and the arguments 
used by Henry, proved the turning point in More’s own mind, and 
were sufficiently important to be the means, so to speak, of his con- 
version or perversion from a scepticism of the divine authority of the 
Papacy into a belief in it, the honesty of which was eventually 
attested by his death. 

There remains, therefore, this double problem to be solved :— 

1. A secret motive must be sought for, powerful enough to explain 
Henry’s devotion at this moment of his life to the Papal supremacy. 

2. This motive must be shown to be one which, when revealed to 
More, would be likely to produce so important a change in his 
views. 

Now it is not needful to search far away for a paramount reason 
why Henry VIII. was wedded, at this moment of his life particu- 
larly, to the maintenance of the Papal supremacy as of divine 
institution. 

Henry VIII. and Catherine had had several children, but one only 
had survived—the Princess Mary, an infant of four years old. 
Henry was exceedingly anxious that the throne of England should 
descend upon a child of his, and on this one child depended at pre- 
sent the realisation of his hopes. In this very spring of 1521, while 
he was writing against Luther, Henry was engaged in anxious 
diplomatic correspondence respecting her marriage. There were two 
alternatives before him—either to marry her to the heir of the 
French throne, and so unite the French and English kingdoms into 
one by a friendly match, rather than by the expensive means hereto- 
fore resorted to to obtain possession of his “very true patrimony 
and inheritance ” in the rival kingdom; or, secondly, to marry her 
to Charles V., and so by the close alliance of England with the 
empire and the other dominions of the Emperor to produce a coali- 
tion capable of conquering, or at least keeping in check, his French 
rival. 

The documents abstracted in Mr. Brewer’s Calendar show that 
he was in fact at this-very time playing a double game—offering the . 
hand of the Princess Mary secretly both to France and to Charles. 
These documents, however, show pretty clearly that whilst thus 
trying, with Machiavellian art, to secure two strings to his bow, 
his real policy at this period was to strengthen his alliance with 
Charles rather than with Francis. The alliance with Charles was 
the one sure to be most popular in England, and therefore most 
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likely to command the loyalty of English subjects to his throne and 
the throne of his daughter in case she should succeed him. 

Of Henry’s anxiety at this moment respecting the succession of 
Mary in the event of his having no son, and of the wakefulness of 
his eye upon the least symptoms of conspiracy against it, ominous 
‘and emphatic proof was given while he was writing his book, and 
within a few days of its completion, by the execution already men- 
tioned of the Duke of Buckingham, who, whether guilty or not of 
treason against the king and Mary’s succession (as was officially 
reported by Henry’s ambassadors to both Francis and Charles), was 
at least suspected by Henry of being so. To a Tudor monarch 
such a suspicion was reason enough for the execution of a man who 
clearly had his eye upon the throne, and might at any time prove a 
dangerous rival claimant in case of Henry’s death." 

The anxiety of Henry VIII. to conclude the matrimonial alliance 
with Charles V. at this juncture—i.e., in the spring of 1521—is 
clearly evident from the tone of his instructions to his ambassadors.’ 
It was moreover an alliance requiring the most delicate and secret 
handling, for, in the first place, Mary being already, as Henry 
expressed it, “honourably disposed in France,” it was needful to 
observe the most careful secrecy in offering her to Charles. “We 
require nothing so much,” wrote Henry, ‘“‘as to keep the matter 
secret, and but few of our Privy Council have any knowledge of it.”* 
And at the same time Henry “had well foreseen that the Pope’s 
dispensation was necessary in making this oath for alliance, the 
parties being in the second degree of consanguinity.” Therefore, 
wrote Henry to Tunstal, “there should be inserted an express 
provision binding us and the Emperor not to conclude any defen- 
sive league with the Pope, unless such dispensation be first granted 
under seal, which shall be obtained in the most secret manner. The 
Pope will [then either] make no difficulty [in granting the dispensa- 
tion |, or he will lose the advantage of the league.’ 

Here, therefore, was one reason why Henry was anxious that the 
authority of the Pope to grant such a dispensation should be upheld ; 
and it was also a reason why he should wish to place the Pope under 
sufficient obligations to himself to induce him to grant it. And as 
this reason was one “ known only to some of the Privy Council,” it is 
possible that it may have formed a part of the secret reason given by 
Henry to More for his zeal in defence of the Papal authority. I say 


(1) It is significant, also, that, amongst the scraps of conversation reported of 
Buckingham which are taken to be treasonable, are to be found more than one allusion 
to the death of Henry and Catherine’s children as a divine judgment upon them. See 
Brewer’s preface, iii., cxxx., note, p. id. exxxii. 

(2) See especially Brewer, iii. No. 1,150. Henry VIII. to Tunstal at Worms, 
January, 1521. 


(3) Brewer, iii. p. 425. (4) Brewer, iii. p. 423. 
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a part of the secret reason, for, firstly, it would in itself hardly be an 
adequate one; and,- secondly, a moment’s reflection will show that 
Henry’s anxiety to obtain the dispensation for this particular match 
was only in itself a consequence of what must have been to him a 
far greater anxiety to uphold the validity of a far more important 
dispensation—that by virtue of which alone Catherine was his lawful 
wife, and upon which alone depended the legitimacy of his only 
child, and her consequent right of succession to the English throne. 
Knowing Henry VIII.’s anxiety to secure the succession of Mary, 
it is impossible to conceive of any tie by which any sovereign could 
be more tightly bound to support the Papal supremacy through thick 
and thin at all hazards than this by which Henry was bound. 

It must be remembered that when the dispensation for the marriage 
of Henry and Catherine was first obtained, it was considered by 
many an unwarrantable stretch of the Papal prerogative. Hall men- 
tions that it was contrary to the opinion of those of the cardinals of 
Rome who were divines,' and that the marriage was “much grumbled 
at at the beginning ;” and Lord Herbert goes so far as expressly to 
say :— 


“ Julius the more readily granted the dispensation, as he could not be igno- 
rant that all the children which should be gotten betwixt them would be firm to 
the Papacy, since if ever they renounced the Pope’s authority they would dis- 
claim the power by which themselves were made legitimate.’ 


Except upon the one assumption that the previous marriage with 
Arthur had not been actually consummated, Henry’s marriage could 
only be upheld by taking very high ground, and upholding the Papal 
supremacy as a Divine authority. 

In the face of the evidence afterwards adduced in connection with 
Henry’s divorce, it may safely be stated that those most knowing 
were fully assured that consummation of the previous marriage had 
taken place. But for obvious reasons a mist was thrown over this 
point; the wording of the Bull was made purposely ambiguous 
in reference to it, and it was afterwards alleged that a brief was 
subsequently obtained, or forged, to confirm the dispensation even in 
the case of consummation being proved. That Henry VII. himself 
was not altogether satisfied with its validity is shown by the intelli- 
gence given by Lopez the Portuguese ambassador to his royal master 
as early as October, 1505, that Henry VII. was secretly endeavouring 
to obtain for his son the daughter of Philip of Castile, “which makes 
it likely that the marriage with the Infanta Catherine will be undone, 
as it weighs much on his conscience,” * and this is confirmed by a hint 
given by Cardinal Hadrian to Henry VII. with reference to a similar 


(1) Hall, ed. 1548, under date 1509, fol. ii. 

(2) Lord Herbert’s Hist., p. 8, ed. 1649. 

(3) Gairdner’s “ Letters from Henry VII.,” ii. p. 147, Oct. 1505, 
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report.’ In 1508, similar hints are discoverable in diplomatic corre- 
spondence, together with doubts whether Henry VIII. himself was 
inclined towards Catherine.’ 

When therefore Henry VIII. succeeded to the throne in 1509, it 
is to be observed not only that he was free to accept or reject the 
marriage, but also that he was fully aware that it had been regarded 
as of doubtful legality from the first. 

With his eyes wide open to the policy and the impolicy of the 
step he was asked by some advisers to take, and by others to shun, he 
decided to rely on the Papal dispensation, and to be married to 
Catherine. To relieve the step from its main difficulty, the Princess 
Catherine was made “‘to protest herself to be a virgin,”* and the mar- 
riage was solemnised. The question having been thus again discussed, 
and the ghost once more laid, it was natural that under the circum- 
stances popular doubts should be thenceforth lost in the all but 
universal desire of the nation that the royal pair might be blessed 
with issue, and thus a peaceful succession to the throne be secured. 

That Henry VIII. himself was acting fully in good faith in the 
marriage of Catherine can hardly be doubted. On the 26th July, 
1509, he wrote to his father-in-law Ferdinand to express his “ inex- 
pressible delight ” on receiving Ferdinand’s letter in which the latter 
had sent his warm congratulations, and had graciously commended 
Henry for having “ consummated this marriage, and rejected all other 
ladies whatever offered him,” and in this reply Henry warmly assured 
Ferdinand of his filial devotion, and of the “sincere love which we 
have to the most serene queen our wife; yea verily her excellent 
virtues so daily more and more appear, flourish, and increase, that 
even though we had been free till now, we would choose her for our 
wife before all others.””* 

And if this marriage was concluded by Henry VIII. in perfect 
good faith, and if he had continued true to Catherine so many years, 
hoping as it were against hope, and notwithstanding the death of so 
many of their children one after another, it is obvious that, after the 
birth of the Princess Mary in 1516, he would be probably less 
inclined than ever to entertain scruples which would be so manifestly 
against his interests. Yet it was at this moment when Henry must 
have been most anxious that the question should rest in peace, and 
never be disturbed again, that Luther made his attack upon Roman 
prerogative, and that, if we may believe Lord Herbert, in consequence of 
the question of the “authority and extent of the papal jurisdiction ” 
being raised by Luther and others, the question of the validity of 

(1) Gairdner’s “‘ Letters from Henry VII.,” i. pp. 247, 248. 


(2) 14th June, 1508. Provost of Cassel to Margaret of Saxony. Ibid., i. p. 347. 
(3) Lord Herbert’s Hist., p. 7, ed. 1649. 


(4) Brewer, i. 338. Mr. Brewer has kindly furnished me with this letter in extenso 
from the Egerton MS., 616, No. 35. 
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Julius IT.’s dispensation was raised again and privately questioned in 
England." 

Nor must it be assumed that because no evidence of the correctness 
of this assertion appears in the documents abstracted in Mr. Brewer’s 
ealendar, therefore Lord Herbert had no valid authority for it, seeing 
that first, Mr. Brewer points out he had access to documents which 
have not come down to us, and second, so long as the king remained 
true to Catherine, the question would not be likely to be mooted in 
any public dispatches. It is quite possible that further light may 
turn up hereafter in papers connected with the divorce which may 
indirectly prove its correctness. And it is by no means impossible 
that the question did become privately discussed while Henry was 
writing his book against Luther, in connection with the negotiations 
for the match between Mary and Charles. It may even have been 
mooted by Charles himself or his counsellors; for while Henry, 
although anxious to secure the marriage with Charles, was playing 
fast and loose at the same moment with France, Charles in his turn 
was likewise playing fast and loose with Henry, and although closely 
related to Catherine, was capable of any perfidy against her which 
might favour his own selfish ends. In May, 1521, reports came to 
Henry that Charles was secretly getting a dispensation for his mar- 
riage, not with Mary, but with the Portuguese princess,’ and this report 
came through Francis I., who at the same time was also beginning to 
get wind of the proposed alliance between Charles and the English 
princess. The faithlessness of Charles was almost beyond belief. If 
one might choose which of his lies to believe, I think Mr. Brewer is 
right in thinking that from first to last his real leanings were in 
favour of an alliance with Portugal; that being the alliance most 
popular with his Spanish counsellors, while the English alliance was 
very distasteful to'them. And if this were so, then the startling and 
hitherto disregarded assertion of Foxe, followed by Speed in his 
history, that doubts respecting the legitimacy of Mary were first 
started by the Spanish counsellors in order to frustrate the match, so 
distasteful to them, which was projected between her and their prince, 
may not after all be wholly without a foundation in facts.° 

Foxe says that the marriage— 


“* Continued as lawful, without any doubt or scruple, the space near of twenty. 
years, till about the time that a certain doubt began first to be moved hy the 
Spaniards themselves of the Emperor’s Council, anno 1523, at what time Charles 
the Emperor being here in England promised to marry the Lady Mary, daughter 
to the King of England, with the which promise the Spaniards themselves were 
not well contented, objecting this among many other causes that the said Lady 
Mary was begotten of the King of England by his brother’s wife.” 





(1) Lord Herbert’s Hist., ed. 1649, p: 215. (2) Brewer, Nos. 1,283 and 1,303. 
(3) Fox, ed. 1597, p. 597. 
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Charles V. married Lady Isabel of Portugal in 1526. 

Bewildering as the mazes of dishonest diplomacy may be, I think 
I have been able to show, by the coincidence of dates, that just 
before, and while Henry VIII. was writing his book, Ist, his anxiety 
to secure the succession of Mary was prominently evinced, both in 
his diplomatic correspondence in connection with the match between 
Mary and Charles, and also in his execution of Buckingham; and, 
2nd., the question of the validity of his own marriage and of Mary’s 
legitimacy had probably been privately mooted again, in conse- 
quence of Luther’s attack upon the Papal authority. If this be 
granted, Henry, knowing that the validity of his own marriage 
and Mary’s legitimacy depended upon the validity of the Papal 
power of dispensation, would be likely to regard the attack of Luther 
upon the Papal power, when in 1521 it assumed so dangerous an 
attitude, as a question of personal importance to himself. He had, 
indeed, abundant reason to insert in his book against Luther 
passages which appeared unwisely strong to the mind of Sir Thomas 
More, as yet uninitiated into royal secrecy, and at the same time 
sceptical of the divine authority of the Papal jurisdiction. What, 
then, was this “secret cause” of which More “had never heard 
before,” and which, when divulged, proved the turning-point in his 
views on this subject ? ° 

The conjecture may at least be hazarded that i¢ also related to the 
king’s marriage. It is not only possible, but also most probable, 
that More, relying upon Catherine’s assertion previous to her 
marriage, shared in the popular view that the impediment to the 
marriage was one merely of ecclesiastical law, and not an impedi- 
ment jure Divino. And it is obvious that in this popular view of 
the nature of the impediment it was one which the Pope could 
well be considered as able to dispense with by viitue of the power 
vested in him by the common consent of Christendom, whether the 
Papal supremacy were of Divine institution or not. The secret 
which Henry divulged to More may therefore have been, what 
afterwards became the ground of the divorce, viz., that the previous 
marriage with Prince Arthur having been consummated was an 
impediment jure Divino, and, consequently, could not be dispensed 
with by the Pope unless the Papal power of dispensation were held 
‘to be also jure Divino. 

In entertaining doubts whether the Papacy was of Divine institu- 
tion, and in innocently publishing them in his “ Utopia,” it had 
probably never occurred to More that the question was one of such 
practical moment. Apart from the esteem for Queen Catherine, 
which he shared with Erasmus, he was likely to shrink back startled 


(1) See Wordsworth’s “Ecclesiastical Biography,” ii. pp. 123, 127; and also Lord 
Herbert's account of the proceedings in connection with the divorce. 
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with horror at the very idea which the disclosure of such a secret 
may have first put into his mind, that the denial of the Divine 
institution of the Papal authority would carry with it the denial 
of the validity of the king’s marriage and the legitimacy of the 
heiress-apparent to the English throne. It is obvious, also, that the 
denial of the Papal power of dispensation would introduce in the 
same way elements of domestic discord and misery into many 
private houses, as well as into the royal palace. The statute 
25 Henry VIII., c. 22, by which Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
was declared void ab initio, also contained a provision applying 
remorselessly to every such unlawful marriage, and declaring “ that 
the children proceeding and procreate under suche unlawful mar- 
riage shall not be lawfull ne legittymate; any foren lawes, licences, 
dispensations, or other thyng or thynges to the contrarye thereof, 
not withstondyng.” As a virtuous man, and a patriotic states- 
man, he must have shuddered when the momentous consequence 
of such a result to Catherine, to the king, and to England 
first burst in upon his thoughts; and viewed in this light, I 
think it may well be conceived how this matter of the king’s 
book in its connection with the king’s secret motive for writing it, 
confided by himself at this juncture to Sir Thomas More, may have 
proved the turning-point in his views upon the Papal supremacy, 
and the commencement of that reaction in his mind which he him- 
self declared dated back to this matter of the king’s book, and which 
ended in the painful transformation, little by little, of the Utopian 
advocate of religious toleration into a persecutor, and of the satirist 
of Papal absurdities into the writer of ponderous folios in their 
honest, although almost indiscriminate, defence. 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK ON 
LABOUR. 


VI. 
Ways anp Means or Trapes’ Unions—(Coneluded). 


How the power which, in one or other of the modes indicated in the 
last chapter, an unionist executory is permitted to acquire, may be 
used for the coercion or persecution of refractory unionists may be 
easily imagined, and not the less easily because, as is frequently 
objected, the persons supposed to be coerced are members of the 
body from which is derived whatever power, coercive or other, the 
executory possess. Such an executory, in dealing with recusants, has 
generally a majority of loyal adherents at its back—a majority some- 
times zealously active, sometimes only passively acquiescent, but in 
either case affording powerful support, physical or moral, or both, to 
the constituted authorities. Thus backed, the latter need be at no loss 
how to make their power felt. In the prosecution of any policy of 
which the bulk of the society have formally approved, the bulk of the 
society naturally go with them, sanctioning, as a matter of course, when 
any recognised regulation is broken, infliction of the punishment for 
that case made and provided—pecuniary fine, probably, or expulsion, 
if persistent contumacy seem to demand so extreme a penalty. But 
even though no established law be infringed, and even though luke- 
warmness in the common cause, or non-unionist proclivities be the 
worst delinquencies to be corrected, popular opinion will be apt to 
wink at the adoption of various irregular modes of making the 
offenders sensible of the general displeasure. And unionist authori- 
ties are in possession of the full average amount of official facilities 
for annoying opponents and rewarding adherents. It is to them 
that large employers in want of hands commonly apply. They can 
therefore assist men in getting work, or prevent their getting it, or 
they can secure good employment to some, and leave to others only 
such service as would be sure to be refused if there were any choice. 
In their gift are delegateships, and other paid agencies, appointments 
greatly coveted by unionists of a peripatetic disposition, or with a 
taste for diplomacy—just the persons, by the way, most likely to 
become troublesome rivals to those in power if not conciliated. In 
their keeping, too, is the box which furnishes the subsistence allow- 
ances of men out of work, and in the distribution of whose contents 
favoured idlers may easily be permitted to obtain more than their 
due shares. A witness before the late Sheffield Commission avowed 
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that he had been “on the box ” for four years continuously, drawing 
regularly 17s. 6d. a-week, and doing nothing all the time but what 
the box keepers bade him. “And it warn’t bad wage neither,” 
added he jocosely. Many of this fellow’s mates—no less than eighty, 
he said—had been permitted to do the like. From the same box 
secret service money in a variety of other shapes can as easily be 
drawn by those who have the charge of it. Should, then, these be 
inclined towards persecution, they need not refrain for want of 
suitable instruments to carry out their plans. No association held 
together by a common creed, social, political, or religious, is ever 
without its zealots and ruffians, and its mixtures of both, and trades’ 
unions have quite an average proportion of all three descriptions. 
We have now positive evidence, and if we had not, we might still be 
almost equally sure, that in every large body of trades’ unionists, in- 
dividuals may be found as ready as Italian Carbonari or Irish Riband- 
men to do whatever their leaders require and will pay for. 

From what has been said, it is clear that unionist executories have 
all the requisite capacity for practising the compulsion with which 
current belief charges them. It is moreover certain that they all do 
actually practise it to a greater or less extent, the precise extent 
depending in each instance partly on -the collective character of the 
particular union concerned, partly on the separate characters of the 
unionist officers, both of which conditions vary immensely in different 
cases. Trades’ unions differ from each other not more in magnitude 
than in every other attribute. In moral sentiments and in all the 
outward manifestations thereof, their range embraces every grada- 
tion, from the decorous sobriety of the Amalgamated Engineers or 
Carpenters, to the fiendish excesses of the Sheffield Saw Grinders. 
And as of the aggregate associations, so likewise, or rather more 
decidedly, of the individual associates, between whom the shades of 
difference are more numerous still. Noone can have had extensive 
intercourse with unionist functionaries without having met with 
many amongst them as honourable and upright, and, in proportion 
to their opportunities, as intelligent men as any living. No one, on 
the other hand, with any experience of life, can doubt that among 
persons at once so much trusted and exposed to so much temptation, 
there must be plenty, also, of arrant knaves. Many of them are pro- 
bably, as Mr. Harrison says, “the best workmen as well as the best 
men in all respects” of their several trades, and in addition to this 
general commendation, they often deserve the special praise bestowed 
upon them by the same writer as “ honest, sensible men of business, 
of tried character and ability, going through much of hard clerk’s 
routine and reports” for very scanty remuneration. But though 
the good often deserve all the good that has been said of them, the 
bad quite as often are as bad as bad can be, noisy, greedy dema- 
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gogues, “all tongue and stomach,” getting into office by dint of rant 
and cant, and seeking it only for the sake of its loaves and fishes, its 
beer and brandy-and-water, its petty state and privileged laziness, 
and the facilities it affords for embezzlement and peculation. Of 
such lures to low ambition there is generally no lack. The bare 
official salaries are indeed invariably small. The Engineers, whose 
society is probably as liberal as any, give only twenty-five shillings 
a-year to some of their branch secretaries, and less than. ten guineas 
to those best paid. The general secretary of the Amalgamated Car- 
penters gets £130 a-year. To members of their central executive 
committee the Engineers allow eighteen pence each for an ordinary 
evening attendance. These moderate rates, however, may be 
materially supplemented by extraordinary additions. For atten- 
dance at a day meeting an Engineers’ committee-man gets the full 
equivalent of his usual wages, plus 5s. or 7s. 6d., according to the 
distance he may have had to come. A delegate of the same society 
on deputation gets, over and above both his usual wages and his 
actual travelling expenses, 7s. a day for “expenses.” The year 
before last the Sheffield Operative Bricklayers held a meeting of 
delegates to revise laws. It sat for a fortnight, and cost the society 
£1,088, each member receiving eleven shillings and sixpence a 
day, besides money for lodging and railway fares, and sixpence a 
day for refreshments. Some five-and-twenty years ago a working- 
class friend of mine, then a weaver’s boy, was sitting in a book- 
seller’s shop at Stockport waiting for a parcel, when another cus- 
tomer entering, was greeted by the shopman with the words, “ Well, 
Jack, what art doing now?” “Oh! I’m delegate for Preston strike,” 
was Jack’s reply. “And that pays better nor weaving, I'll be 
bound,” rejoins the first. “And so the Preston lads be out still, 
ay?” “Ay, that they be,” answers the other, “and, by G—d, I 
don’t mean ’em to go in again as long as they gie me my two 
guineas a week and my travelling expenses.” Then, though in 
every union there is plenty of office business to be done, it is in 
general very unequally distributed among those who are supposed 
to have the doing of it. ‘What are the duties of a committee- 
man?” was asked by the Sheffield Commissioners of a witness who 
had been serving for sixteen weeks in that capacity. Witness 
“didn’t know.” “What did you do yourself?” “TI sat still and 
supped ale.” ‘What did the others do?” “Many of them supped 
ale, too.” At the particular meeting about which the witness was 
being questioned, he had, he said, signed a paper drawn up by 
the secretary, but he had not read it, nor heard it read, nor did 
he know what was in it. “Had, then, committee-men no duties 
beside that of supping ale?” Deponent couldn’t say; during his 
sixteen weeks of office he had not discovered any. On this last 
point some additional light might perhaps have been thrown if a 
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Lancashire operative instead of a Sheffield artisan had been under 
examination, and if it be true, as I have been credibly informed, 
that during the great Preston strike, the deputies from the central 
committee denied themselves the public use of ale, and bound them- 
selves under penalty not to drink any liquor less “‘ respectable” than 
brandy. As for the probity of gentry of this description, that, there 
can be no breach of charity in presuming, to be in about inverse 
ratio to their self-indulgent propensities. One of our principal 
courts of so-called justice has latterly pronounced fraud and robbery 
not to be crimes when committed against trades’ unions, thereby, as 
it were, giving public notice that those associations may hencefor- 
ward be cheated and pillaged with impunity. How trades’ unions 
will henceforward fare, after having been thus formally outlawed, is 
a question which may well cause them much anxiety, for even while 
still supposed to be under ordinary legal protection, they were already 
sufficiently exposed to depredation. Even the Amalgamated Car- 
penters have suffered seriously from the dishonesty of their trustees 
and other officers; and when all the precautions of the best regulated 
societies did not save them from loss from this cause, the more negli- 
gent societies of course did not escape. Against one of them frauds 
to the amount of £640 are recorded to have been committed in one 
year. As may readily be imagined, little security against the faithless- 
ness of unionist functionaries is afforded by the obligation imposed on 
them of furnishing periodical balance-sheets. Some of the concoctors 
of those documents are evidently adepts at the peculiar branch of 
cookery which the business requires, perfectly understanding how 
to make an account bilance by omitting receipts on one side or 
inserting imaginary disbursements on the other, or by entering 
items of both sorts on both sides indiscriminately.. The results of 
this method of book-keeping are indeed liable to subsequent audit, 
but this is an ordeal as to which accountants who nominate their own 
auditors have no need to be apprehensive. Besides, if falsification 
of documents should seem likely to be insufficient, other more deci- 
sive modes of screening pecuniary misappropriations can be resorted 
to. Cases have occurred of suspected treasurers being required 
over-night to bank on the following morning the sums which 
according to their books ought to be in their hands, and of their 
houses being burnt down, or broken into and robbed during the 
interval. Secretaries have not scrupled at a pinch to tear from their 
ledgers inconveniently communicative pages, and by one of them 
the ingenious expedient was adopted of letting his book fall into the 
fire and leaving it there until consumed, because, as he pleaded 
afterwards in excuse, as there were no tongs in the room he might 
have burnt his fingers if he had attempted to remove it. Tricks 
like these, it need scarcely be said, are played only by fellows at the 
very bottom of that scale of executive morality, at the top of which 
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stand the specimen functionaries of whom honourable mention was just 
now made. The space between the two extremes is occupied by an 
intermediate set more numerous than both the others united, and as 
much superior in character to those below as inferior to those above. 
Its members are selected for office, not indeed without reference to 
their official qualifications, but with considerable reference also to 
other recommendations, among which, by all accounts, convivial 
qualities figure conspicuously. It is perhaps indispensable that they 
should have scholarship enough to be able to draw up a plausible 
report or a flaming manifesto, but it adds greatly to their credit to 
be known also as jolly companions, discreetly merry over their cups, 
and able to sing a good song and tell a good story. Unionist func- 
tionaries are, in short, susceptible of the usual tripartite classification 
of some good, some bad, and many indifferent. The worst of them 
shrink from no means of accomplishing a desired end. The many 
middling, though much more scrupulous, not seldom play sufficiently 
fantastic tricks with the authority in which they are dressed, and even 
the select few whose habitual sobriety and decorum contrast most 
favourably with the excesses and vagaries of the others, are not 
absolutely unimpeachable on the same score. For the best of them 
are after all but men. That great labouring class from which all 
unionists, good and bad, are drawn, is, as Mr. Gladstone justly insists, 
“our own flesh and blood,” consisting of men of like passions with 
ourselves, liable to be tempted at all points just as we are, and not 
less liable to yield to temptation. Even working men’s native 
instincts will not always serve them as infallible guides. Their 
“bright powers of sympathy” are not always an adequate drag 
upon their “ready powers of action.” Self-interest will now and 
again warp their judgment, self-importance puff them up, gusts of 
passion carry them away. In seasons of extraordinary ferment, dur- 
ing the excitement of a strike, or the provocation of a lock-out, even 
the most exemplary of unionist functionaries, being human, relax 
somewhat their ordinary exemplariness. 

Here it may be useful, parenthetically, to advert to a suspicion 
somewhat prevalent with respect to unionist functionaries—that, viz., 
of their instigating or fomenting strikes from personal motives. I 
believe that for any charge of the kind there is much less foundation 
than is commonly supposed, and none at all so far as unions of the 
first rank are concerned. These seldom, if ever, have a general 
strike, and the management of their local strikes is usually assumed, 
not by the central, but by the branch authorities. Before a strike 
can be “legally” commenced, the former must indeed have given 
their consent; but when they have consented, their share in the 
affair may almost be said to cease, the conduct of active operations, 
and all the honour and glory thence accruing, being monopolised by 
some little knot of local officers. These it is who hold cabinet 
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councils or public levees in ale-houses, preside over large open-air 
gatherings, meet their late masters on equal terms at conferences, 
and see their names and speeches printed next morning in the 
county newspapers, while the central authorities remain apart in 
unnoticed obscurity, without other part in what is going on than 
that of making grants in its aid from the central treasury. This 
can scarcely be supposed to be an occupation much to their taste. 
They take a natural pride in the wealth of their society, and do 
not like to see it wasted, and experience has taught them that, even 
when there is an object worth striking for, a strike is a very wasteful 
mode of attaining it. The consequence is, that the executory of any 
one of the larger trades’ unions, instead of being the most bellicose, 
is commonly the most pacific section of the whole community. 
Instead of originating strikes, it sanctions them only as a last 
resource, and systematically discountenances them when either the 
pretext seems inadequate or the time unseasonable. Continually 
it will be found remonstrating with a branch eager to fight, telling 
the latter, either that its demand is unreasonable or that its 
grievance is one that the society cannot recognise, or that other 
branches are more aggrieved and must have their turns first, or that 
though its case is a good one, the society have a heavy strike already 
in hand or impending. “ At least twenty times in as many months,” 
says Mr. Allan, of the Amalgamated Engineers, “we have recom- 
mended that a strike should not take place.” ‘About one-third,” 
says Mr. Applegarth, of the Amalgamated Carpenters, “of the 
applications made to us to strike during the last four years have 
been refused.” ‘Our parent society,” says Mr. Macdonald, of the 
House Painters’ Alliance, “never originated a strike, but it has 
stopped many.” 

The same pacifying considerations exert a similar though less 
powerful influence on the presiding functionaries of unions of the 
second or provincial class. The largest of these is not so large as to 
prevent all its branches from engaging simultaneously in one general 
strike, of which the central authority would naturally take the 
direction, or to prevent the same authority from exercising imme- 
diate supervision over every local strike. That authority, there- 
fore, is affected in only a lesser degree by the personal motives 
which the chief authority of a national union has for discouraging 
strikes, and the recent case of the Staffordshire Puddlers may be cited 
as one in which action on the part of the central executory was 
undoubtedly the exciting cause of the strike of a large portion of 
the men. One remarkable feature of this case was that when 
the Puddlers of the northern division of the county, having first 
turned out in compliance with a notice from head-quarters, presently 
afterwards got an order to turn in again, they refused to obey. The 
leaders had in this instance forgotten something of their usual tact, 
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and the men took huff at being so plainly given to understand that 
they were supposed to have no more will of their own than so many 
sheep. 

It is, however, to the heads of unions of the third or urban class 
that the charge of fostering industrial strife is least likely to be 
altogether inapplicable. These naturally undertake the management 
of every strike that takes place within their narrow jurisdiction. 
They like its bustle and excitement; taking the lead in it tickles 
their vanity. All the money spent upon it passes through their 
hands. They have no reason, therefore, for being averse to a strike 
on their own account, and it is quite conceivable that they may now 
and then be tempted to get one up, perhaps to gratify a grudge 
against an obnoxious employer, perhaps for the sake of the additional 
emoluments and importance which they will obtain in consequence, 
perhaps out of the mere wantonness of conscious strength. Yet 
even in these smaller societies it is certainly only exceptionally that 
strikes are initiated by the constituted authorities. More commonly 
they originate with the men themselves, springing out of some 
grievance, real or supposed; and, more commonly still, their authors 
are the professional agitators, of whom, wherever unionism flourishes, 
a certain sprinkling is sure to be found -hanging loosely about its 
skirts. In the clothing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, there 
is a regular gang of these vagabonds who have been at their dirty 
work for years, and of whom very edifying tales are told—not 
unfrequently by themselves, for among their intimates they are 
ready enough to boast of their skill in duping and selling their 
dupes. They will relate exultingly how at Stockport, after per- 
suading a set of operatives to turn out, they arranged with the 
masters, for a consideration, to get them to turn in again; how at 
Bolton they got 50s. a head for persuading some factory hands on 
strike to go back to work on the same terms as before; how this or 
that master has connived at their proceedings; and how when a 
certain master, fearful less his connection with a certain agitator 
should be betrayed, offered the latter £100 to leave the country, the 
latter took the money and stayed at home all the same. There are 
few kinds of mischief-making for which fellows of this stamp are 
not ready, provided only they are paid for it. But their special voca- 
tion is to kindle or fan dissension between employers and employed, 
and wherever they fancy they see a chance of setting these together: 
by the ears, there are they presently in the midst of them, whispering 
some, haranguing others, spitting poison or spouting nonsense. 
These, from what I have been able to gather, I am inclined to 
believe to be the real authors of nine out of ten of such strikes as are 
not justly provoked by unreasonable pretensions or obstinacy on the 
part of masters. Nine times out of ten I believe such strikes are 
not instigated, but are simply sanctioned by the recognised unionist 
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leaders, although sanctioned with very different degrees of facility 
by the leaders of different unions. 

The temper and spirit with which strikes are carried on depend 
less than might have been expected on the mode in which they 
originate. Those who have the immediate direction of proceedings, 
although most probably they may not have instigated, but only 
assented to the outbreak, soon catch the contagious enthusiasm of 
strife, and enter into the contest with all their energies, showing 
themselves quite as eager for its success as if they had been its authors. 
Now, the success of a strike depends mainly on two things,—on the 
strikers obtaining sufficient funds for their maintenance, and on their 
preventing others from occupying the employments they have them- 
selves vacated. To the securing of these two things, therefore, the 
directors of the strike, whether they be branch or central function- 
aries, devote their chief attention. 

Money, the sinews of all modern warfare, is so in an especial 
manner of industrial belligerence. The latter’s two principal opera- 
tions, strikes and locks-out, are each of them a species of blockade, 
whereby one party is striving to starve the other out. Either the 
men take the initiative by turning out, in hopes that the masters will 
have to submit for want of labour, or they themselves are shut out by 
the masters in the hope that they will have to submit for want of 
food. When the strike is neither a general one, nor has been met. 
by a lock-out, the men’s best chance of being able to resist the neces- 
sity to which they are expected to be reduced, lies in their being 
regularly supplied by those of their fellow-unionists, who, when they 
took the field, remained, in accordance with usual strike tactics, 
quietly at work. Upon these extraordinary levies are then made by 
the unionist authorities, four or five times as great, perhaps, as their 
usual subscriptions ; but acquiescence in such heavy exactions involves 
a severe strain upon patience. To prevent, therefore, a virtue so 
easily fatigued by exercise from flagging, a system of counter irri- 
tation is usually resorted to. One expedient for the purpose is the 
following. During the continuance of a strike, periodical balance 
sheets of receipts and expenditure are printed and circulated amongst 
those interested ; but the contents of these documents are not always 
confined to dry financial details—their figured statements are occasion- 
ally diversified by miscellaneous interpolations, on reading which 
skulkers and defaulters are liable to find their delinquencies exposed 
in terms like these :— 

“John Webster won’t pay,—Blackburn’s shame on him!” 

“Tf W. Townson would spend less money on drinking, carding, 
dog and cock-fighting, he might spare something for the Preston 
Lock-outs.” : 

“If the single young women of Mill will pay their con- 
tributions more freely, we will find them sweethearts.” 
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“Those pretty things, the Jephsons, won’t pay, because they are 
saving their money to buy mushroom hats.” 

“If Rogers does not pay, Punch will tell about her robbing the 
donkey of a breakfast to stuff her bustle with.” 

“Tf that young spark, Ben D , that works at Banter’s Mill, 
does not pay, Punch will tell about a eating that rhubarb pudding 
that was boiled in a dirty night cap.” 

“If that nigger in Uncle Tom’s Cabin does not pay up, Punch 
will tell what he saw him do one night.” 

“Tf squinting Jack of Goodair’s does not pay up, Punch will stand 
on his corns.” 

“If those three or four ons do not pay their subscriptions, 
Punch will bring his iron clogs.” 

“Tf Croft does not pay this week, we will give him another dip.” 

At Sheffield, when a man is behindhand with his subscriptions, one 
of the mildest modes of remonstrance is to place an unsigned scrawl 
on his trough, intimating that if he does not clear off his arrears, 
Natty will come to make him. If he neglect this warning, he is 
likely, before long, on coming to work, to find his tools broken or 
gone, and the bands cut that connected his trough with steam or 
water power. 

These are punishments for mere luke-warmness ; for graver offences 
there are heavier applications, and these are designed even more for 
non-unionists than for recreant unionists. For a strike is emphatically 
a case in which not to be with, is to be against. Neutrality on the 
part of any who come in contact with it, is scarcely distinguishable 
from open opposition. Merely not joining in it tends to prevent its 
succeeding. Everything depends on the ability of the men who have 
relinquished employment to dispense with it longer than the employers 
whom they have left will be disposed to dispense with their services. 
In this view it is all important that all the old hands should leave 
those particular employers, and that no new hands should take their 
places. Any, consequently, who either remain, or subsequently come 
into a proscribed shop, are looked upon by those who have left as 
enemies, and, if unionists, as traitors into the bargain, and no oppor- 
tunity is neglected of making them feel how they are regarded. 

Previously to 1824, while the combination laws were still unre- 
pealed, and when, consequently, trades’ unionists on becoming such, 
became also ipso facto outlaws, there seemed to be no ruffianism to 
which unionists would scruple to resort, in their dealings with 
opponents. Consciousness of being singled out as victims by a 
partial and iniquitous law directed exclusively against themselves, 
naturally excited in them both general prejudice against all law, and 
special rancour against those in whose behalf the specially obnoxious 
law had been enacted; while consciousness of their being already 
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amenable to punishment as criminals, as naturally made them reckless 
about committing crime. Those were the days of vitriol throwing, 
incendiarism, and assassination, when neither any one who worked 
for a proscribed master, nor the master himself could stir out after 
dusk, without risk of being pistolled, or of having his eyes burnt in 
his head, or could lie down at night with any confidence of not being 
blown up before morning. 

Those days may now be said to have passed, recent experience of 
Sheffield and Manchester notwithstanding. Even at Sheffield, 
according to the Commissioners of Enquiry, not more than twelve 
trades’ unions out of a total number of sixty were implicated in the 
atrocities which have made that town so infamous, and only the 
grossest ignorance or the perversest prejudice will venture to assert 
that in more than one or two other places has unionism afforded the 
smallest pretext for being suspected of similar implication. It has 
indeed been charitably insinuated that Sheffield practice is but the 
necessary result of unionist principles, so that, though as yet but the 
exception, it must eventually become the rule; but to this it may 
suffice to reply that the exception in question has already really been 
the rule, of which it is now one of the last lingering remains. It is not 
very long since assassination and cognate crimes were such frequent 
concomitants of unionism that there might have been decent excuse 
for reckoning them among its invariable characteristics ; yet, instead 
of having since become commoner and commoner in connection with 
it, they have, on the contrary, been growing rarer and rarer, until 
not more than two or three places can be named in which unionism 
is still disgraced by the connection. Clearly the inevitable inference 
is that the real tendency of unionist principles is to purification 
of practice—just the opposite of the tendency imputed to it. 

Without, however, going the length of murder, maiming, or gun- 
_ powder plots, there are many questionable modes of persecution which 
unionists both may and do employ. There is “rattening,” or the 
destruction or abstraction of an obnoxious workman’s tools, and this, 
though more prevalent at Sheffield than elsewhere, undoubtedly pre- 
vails in many places besides. There is wanton destruction of an 
employer’s property, as when newly-made bricks are rendered un- 
saleable by having a quantity of pitch thrown over them, or when 
clay about to be moulded into bricks is rendered unuseable by having 
a quantity of needle-ends mixed with it. Then there is “picketing,” 
with which Londoners were lately made familiar during the tailors’ 
strike of last summer, when the number of sentinels clustered in front 
of every noted tailor’s shop made walking rather difficult in parts 
of Sackville Street, Clifford Street, and Savile Row. The office of 
pickets is to intercept those who seem to be approaching interdicted 
shops in search of work, to turn them back if possible, or, if they 


persist and succeed in getting work, to follow them or send after 
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them on their way back and endeavour to induce them to give it up. 
The records of the London Police Courts show that the tailors were 
not at all particular what arts they employed for these purposes, and 
by all accounts, pickets engaged in the service of provincial strikes 
are less scrupulous still. At Preston, Stockport, Blackburn, Glasgow, 
or Hull, to say nothing of Sheffield or Manchester—in the coal 
districts of Durham or Northumberland, in the coal or iron districts 
of Staffordshire, or in any other part of the Black Country, who- 
ever should presume on dubious errand to come near workshop, or 
factory, or mine, or foundry, which in unionist phrase had been 
declared “illegal,” would most likely have to run the gauntlet 
through a lane of scowlers, scoffers, hissers, and hooters, pelting him 
with the names of “ black,” “black sheep,” “colt,” ‘“ knobstick,” 
“sniveller,” and others too coarse to be found anywhere in print, 
except in the pages of the most old-fashioned of slang dictionaries. 
And he would be lucky if he were assailed with words only, and 
if these were not accompanied by actions to match, beginning, 
perhaps, with shoves and pushes, but passing rapidly into blows 
and kicks, the slightest resistance to which would be gleefully hailed 
as an excuse for their tenfold multiplication and aggravation. Lists 
of persons deemed suitable subjects for this sort of discipline are 
regularly printed and circulated for the benefit of all interested, and 
these documents—“ black lists,” as they are significantly called— 
are so much in demand that, though their price is only a halfpenny or 
so apiece, yet in one society—that of the Operative Masons—between 
nine and ten pounds’ worth of them have been bought by the members 
in a single season. On the owners of the names thus catalogued 
intimidation is also brought to bear. Distinct notice is generally 
given them by some kind friend or other that, over and above present 
ill-usage, there is something worse looming in the future. They are 
warned that though they are now in clover, while their brethren on 
strike are starving, their own lean years will come on in due course ; 
that when existing differences with the masters are adjusted, and the 
men who are now out have gone in, the latter will insist on those 
who are now in being turned out; that, since these have hitherto not 
chosen to enter the union, no choice shall then be left them but to 
enter a union of a very different sort. 

Unionist means of attaining unionist ends being, then—exclusively 
of some clearly unexceptionable,—such as above noted, the question 
which next presents itself is, whether any of those means are legiti- 
mate, and if so, which. Some heads of the inquiry need not detain 
us long. Murder and its kindred sins are viewed with as much 
horror by the great majority of unionists as by all other respeet- 
able people. It is unhappily only too true that in the course of 
five or six years, five or six unionist murders or attempts at 
murder have taken place at Sheffield; but it is equally true that 
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within about much the same time much the same number of mem- 
bers of the medical profession have been known to put an end 
to their too confiding patients with over-doses of strychnine or 
arsenic. Unless the second of these facts @fford sufficient reason for 
stigmatising the College of Physicians as a corporation of poisoners, 
the first can furnish no excuse for speaking of a class to which 
Mr. Allan, Mr. Applegarth, Mr. Conolly, and Mr. Dunning are 
proud to belong, as if it were made up of miscreants like Broadwood, 
Crookes, and Hallam. With regard to this last-mentioned trio, the 
reader will perhaps allow half a dozen lines to be employed in point- 
ing out some moral distinctions between its individual members. 
About Crookes and Hallam there is nothing at all remarkable. They 
are mere commonplace, professional murderers, who thought as little 
of killing a man as a butcher of felling an ox, and who, if they had 
been offered the indispensable fifteen pounds for the job, would 
doubtless as lief have shot Broadhead at Linley’s bidding, as one of 
them did actually shoot Linley at Broadhead’s. But Broadhead 
himself may not impossibly be a monster of a somewhat different 
species. It is not inconceivable that his temper may originally have 
been as mild as other people’s, but perverted and hardened since by 
mischievous sophisms. My own notion of him is that of a Robespierre, 
—of coarser grain and with narrower opportunities—of whose whole- 
sale cruelties, unbounded self-conceit was the true mainspring. He 
had a theory of his own about the amelioration of his trade, as: his 
prototype had about the amelioration of his species, and the same 
self-sufficiency which prevented him from doubting the justice or the 
importance of his views made him thiak any measure allowable that 
might help to carry them out. This little bit of psychological 
analysis will not, I trust, be construed into an attempt at apology 
for Broadhead’s enormities. The real purpose of its introduction is 
that it may serve as a peg whereon to hang a far from superfluous 
moral, to wit, the following: An extra reason for never doing evil 
in order that good may come of it, is that though we are sure of the 
evil we may be mistaken as to the good ; as Broadwood himself, with 
tears in his eyes, confessed, when the murders which he had instigated 
for the good of his union were found out, and both he and his union 
were found to be none the better but immensely the worse for them. 
Words would be equally wasted in lengthened inculpation of 
rattening, of assault and battery, or of any of the minor forms of 
personal molestation under notice. It cannot be worth while to 
join issue in earnest with the Sheffield notable who declared it to be 
“the duty of a trades’ union to thrash into submission all who got 
their living by a trade and would not obey the laws of that trade 
without thrashing.” To every individual, by all means, let the 
utmost liberty of striking work be conceded, but for any one to 
suppose himself warranted in striking another because that other 
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does not choose to strike with him, is certainly carrying rather far 
the converse of the injunction to turn the other cheek to the smiter. 
If A choose to work for fewer halfpence than B thinks fitting, that 
is surely no reason why B should insist on making up to him the 
deficiency in kicks. 

Neither can a word be said in excuse of the unionist practice of 
defamation. This is a point which, for all Englishmen, was settled 
long ago by Shakspeare, and that filching one’s good name is worse 
than stealing his purse, has ever since been as a proverb amongst us. 
Those skulking scoundrels who invent wicked stories about one young 
woman’s bustle and another’s night-cap, clearly deserve to be kicked, 
and it is not very creditable to unionists in general that they so 
seldom get the kicking they deserve. 

All such practices as these, then, may be summarily disposed of. 
They clearly admit of no excuse, and no decent unionist would dream 
of excusing them. But when passing from these we come to the 
remaining ones on our list, we shall find the legitimacy or illegiti- 
macy of the latter to be much more of an open question. To begin 
with the refusal of unionists tc work with non-unionists: the con- 
sequence of such refusal may doubtless be as serious to those affected 
by it, as if they had been subjected to personal restraint. If it be 
impossible for A to obtain work unless B will consent to work with 
him, and if B refuse, A is thereby as effectually disabled from earn- 
ing a livelihood as if B had bound him hand and foot or shut him up 
in prison. And if A thereupon, in order to induce B to work with 
him, yield to B’s wishes in some disagreeable particular, he is ne 
reore a free agent than if B had been a slave-driver standing over 
him with his whip. Nevertheless, although A may be as much to be 
pitied as a slave, it does not follow that B is as much to blame as the 
slave-driver, or is indeed at all to blame. In B’s behalf a plea may 
here again be entered with effect which has already often stood us ir 
good stead. B, be it observed, is doing nothing to A, good or bad. 
He merely abstains from doing something which A wishes him to do, 
but which he is under no obligation to do. He is not infringing A’s 
liberty of action, he is only exercising his own liberty of inaction. 
A has no claim upon his companionship, and cannot therefore be 
wronged by being refused it. Nay, circumstances can easily be ima- 
gined in which the refusal would be not only unobjectionable but 
meritorious. Suppose A to be a thief, or an obscene talker, or to be 
in the habit of chastising his wife with the poker, the sternest 
moralist would not think the worse of B for refusing to work, or 
otherwise associate with him, so long as he continued his evil courses. 
Although B’s holding aloof would still be equivalent to leaving A te 
starve, yet if he should at the same time make A aware that he had 
merely to reform in order to obtain the desired co-operation, B would 
be generally admitted to be sufficiently blending mercy with justice, 
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and to be marking with no more than proper severity his disgust at 
A’s immorality. But in the estimation of a zealous unionist, dis- 
affection or treachery to unionism is quite as heinous an offence as 
theft or wife-beating; and if so, why may he not with equal pro- 
priety adopt the same mode of testifying against both? You may 
say, perhaps, that he is quite mistaken in his estimate, but that is no 
better than saying that you think he ought to see with your eyes, 
and act according to your notions of right and wrong instead of his 
own. If we would judge fairly of the proceedings of unionists, we 
should endeavour to place ourselves in their situations, and look at 
things from their point of view. If our country were engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle, should we have any qualms of conscience 
about denying the substantial advantage of our co-operation to any 
of our countrymen who should obstinately refuse to aid in the 
national defence? But what patriotism is to all right-minded 
Englishmen, unionism is to a large number of English workmen—a 
eause in which, mistakenly or not, they believe self-sacrifice and self- 
devotion to be as virtuous and glorious as every one considers them 
to be for the sake of one’s country. How then can we blame them 
for adopting with regard to those whom they look upon as traitors a 
system of non-intercourse, which in like circumstances we should not 
hesitate to adopt ourselves ? 

The matter just noticed is a passive portion of unionist demeanour. 
Among active modes of annoyance, one of the most prominent is that 
of “picketing” shops which unionism has placed under its ban. 
Upon this, of late, has in due form been passed sentence of judicial 
eondemnation, which has been somewhat prematurely accepted as 
final by the great majority of those whom it does not affect. For 
simple picketing, unalloyed by any of those outrageous proceedings 
which render whatever they are mixed up with as indefensible as 
themselves, a very tolerable case may nevertheless be made out. Such 
picketing may easily be shown to be always permissible at least, and 
sometimes in its general effect beneficial. It cannot, indeed, be 
otherwise than irksome to a shopkeeper to have sour-visaged senti- 
nels mounting guard constantly at his door, and casting black looks 
on himself or on any friends of his who come nigh his dwelling ; but 
this intrusion on domestic privacy must be admitted to be, at any 
rate, a smaller evil than such an interference with liberty of rest or 
locomotion as would prevent any one with a fancy for the pastime 
from spending the day in lolling against some particular lamp-post 
or promenading up and down some particular street. It cannot be 
otherwise than irksome, either, to non-unionists to be pursued to 
their homes with taunts and reproaches for merely taking work 
where they could get it. Yet it might be difficult to say why less 
licence of remonstrance should be allowed to their pursuers than to 
the active parish priest whom many would praise for his zeal in 
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similarly dogging the steps of wanderers from his fold, and since 
they would not come to hear him at church, insisting on preaching 
to them in the streets. Both may be equally satisfied that their 
advice and their motives for obtruding it are good, and both in so 
thinking may be equally right or equally mistaken. Provided the 
reproaches of pickets and their emissaries comprise no baculine argu- 
ments, and do not go beyond hooting or upbraiding, keeping clear 
also of obscenity and profanity, they may quite possibly be, in spite 
of their roughness, good for the mental health of those against 
whom they are launched. ‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, to 
see oursels as ithers see us:” there are none of us who might not 
be the better for such enlargement of vision. Few kinds of know- 
ledge are more useful than the knowledge of what our associates 
think of us and of our conduct, and hooting, hissing, and calling 
names are, among working people, favourite and effectual ways of 
interchanging such knowledge. Ways ill adapted, doubtless, to ears 
polite ; but then, you see, working people have not got polite ears. 
They are used to plain language, and never think it necessary to call 
a spade anything but a spade. Besides, they understand each other 
all the better for being plainly spoken to, and if any are so unfortu- 
nate as to be looked upon by their fellows as traitors to the common 
cause, or opponents of the common interest, it is highly desirable 
that they should be distinctly apprised accordingly. Though to 
hear such things must indeed to them be grievous, yet it is also safe. 
If there be any foundation for the bad opinion entertained of them, 
their recognition of its partial truth is calculated to shame them into 
self-amendment. If, on the contrary, they have the approval of a 
good conscience as to their public conduct, undeserved blame will be 
calculated to confirm them in it, in which case the edifying spectacle 
of their patient continuance in well-doing may serve even to convert 
their maligners. In either case good will result. To the inestimable 
privilege of unlicensed speaking it can never be advisable to set 
other limitations than those necessary for the exclusion of filthy, or 
blasphemous, or libellous language. Short of these there should be 
no restrictions but those imposed by the taste or discretion of the 
speakers themselves. 

Intimidation is another thing with which unionists are freely 
charged, and the word has so ugly a sound that to prove the charge 
seems almost equivalent to proving the guilt implied by it. The intimi- 
dation in question, however, consists wholly of threatening, and, what- 
ever be the motive for threatening, the mere act of threatening is not 
necessarily wrongful. Whether it be so or not depends on the nature 
of the threat. Threats of injury to person or property belong to the 
same category as the injury itself, and are equally reprehensible. 
Putting in bodily fear may be as bad as, or worse than, inflicting 
bodily pain, and both, when no adequate provocation can be urged 
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in their excuse, may be equally flagrant violations of justice. But 
for the most frequent of unionist threats, that of refusing to work in 
company with non-uniohists, the same justification will suffice as 
we have already found to answer perfectly well in nearly analogous 
cases. Whatever course it is not improper for a man to take, that 
course it cannot be improper for him to threaten to take. If there 
be no harm in his not doing a certain thing, how can there be any 
harm in his giving notice before hand that he will not doit? If, for 
instance, he be justified in refusing to work with another, how can 
it be unjustifiable on his part to warn that other that at some future 
time he will so refuse? It is admitted that he may refuse, even 
though the consequences of his refusal be the other’s ruin; how 
then can he be denied the right of apprising the other that he means 
to take a course which may involve him in ruin ? 

It is so difficult to see how these questions can be answered, that, 
instead of getting direct replies to them, I expect rather to be told 
that certain things which one person may lawfully do, become 
unlawful when two or more persons join in doing them. Some- 
thing to this effect I should doubtless be told if I were discussing 
the matter with my honoured friend Baron Bramwell. That 
eminent judge would not dispute that any one person may, with the 
view of deterring others from some particular course, lawfully give 
them notice that if they continue in that course he will neither work 
nor in any other mode associate with them, or that with the same 
view he may lawfully cast upon them the blackest looks he can 
muster up. But after admitting this, my honoured friend would 
certainly add that if two or more should combine with a similar view 
to give similar notice or to cast similar looks, then those two or more 
would become guilty of an indictable offence. Such was, by Baron 
Bramwell], in his charge to the jury at the recent trial of certain 
unionist tailors, declared to be the law of the land, and that he says 
so is sufficient assurance that the law is so, for no one is entitled to 
speak on the point with more authority. For a dissatisfied suitor 
there is therefore no help but to appeal from law to equity, and to 
point out how inconsistent in the case before us the former is, not only 
with justice, but also with common sense. That to conspire to attain 
even a lawful end by unlawful means, or to attain an unlawful end 
by any means whatever, must itself be unlawful is at once under- 
stood; but why that which is lawful for one should be unlawful 
for two passes a plain man’s comprehension. It is not pretended 
that combination is in itself unlawful. It is admitted that men may 
combine to any extent, provided they use none but lawful means, 
and aim at none but lawfulends. It is not pretended that in the 
case before us either means or ends are unlawful. It is admitted 
that the one may be used with a view to the other, either by one 
single person or by any number of persons acting separately and 
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without intercommunication. But although to combine is lawful, 
and although both the means and the end particularly referred to 
are lawful, still to combine to use those particular means for that 
particular end becomes in some hopelessly enigmatical manner 
unlawful. What solution can there possibly be of this mystery ? 
What conceivable explanation can there be of its being unlawful for 
two to join in doing what either may do apart? It can avail nothing 
to urge that the combination is designed to deter people from follow- 
ing their own inclinations, and thereby to interfere with liberty of 
mind and of will, and that this liberty is as much under the protec- 
tion of the law as the freedom of the body. It is admitted that any 
number of persons acting singly may interfere with the liberty of 
mind and will in the manner supposed. It is not then the inter- 
ference itself which is unlawful. Neither can it avail anything to 
urge that the combination is in restraint of trade, whatever that may 
mean. It is admitted that any number of individuals acting sepa- 
rately may lawfully do in restraint of trade those very same things 
which it is unlawful for them to do collectively. It cannot there- 
fore be its trade-restraining tendency which renders the combina- 
tion illegal. What it is, is a thing which in Dundreary phraseology 
“no fellow can make out.” What would you think of a law which 
sanctioned a pickpocket’s plying his trade by himself, and punished 
him only in case he had an accomplice? But if you think such a 
law the height of absurdity, how can you think otherwise of one which 
permits a man to cast black looks at his neighbours, or to deprive or 
threaten to deprive them of the advantage of his company; yet if 
another join with him in doing the very same thing with the very 
same object, sends them both to prison ? 

On the special subject of this chapter I have nothing left to say. 
Never one tittle extenuating or setting down aught maliciously, I 
have exhibited the ways and means of unionism exactly as by careful 
research I have discovered them to be. Some of the practices 
examined speak sufficiently for themselves, and are condemned at 
once and without appeal, by their own foul-mouthedness. Others, 
however, despite their questionable shapes, have, when put to the 
question, borne the test perfectly. And there is no reason to doubt 
that these, the strictly legitimate means of unionism, have sufficient 
efficacy of their own to be able to dispense with illegitimate aid. In 
proof of this it need only be remarked that those trades’ unions which 
are freest from suspicion of employing illegitimate arts, are likewise 
those whose power and influence are immeasurably the greatest. 

The efficacy of trades’ unionism is, however, a distinct branch of 
my present inquiry, and one, moreover, on which, duly conscious of 
the extent to which I have already trespassed on the attention of 
the readers of this journal, I do not propose to enter in these pages. 

W. T. TuHornton. 
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Tue words of wisdom which fell from the lips of Confucius many 
hundreds of years before the Christian era have not only impregnated 
the language and influenced the legislation, but they have markedly 
helped to form the national character, of the most multitudinous of all 
the peoples of the earth. And yet Confucius never put forward any 
claim to be considered an inspired teacher ; but, on the contrary, he 
repudiated every pretension to supernatural knowledge, and severely 
reproved those who supposed he could penetrate into futurity, or 
communicate any information other than that he had derived from 
the study of books, or from his experience of men. There is some- 
thing wonderfully grand in the sincerity and simplicity of his 
character, as there is much that is marvellously wise in the warnings 
and the encouragements of his philosophy. There is nothing in him 
of the priest or the prophet; yet all the priests and prophets of the 
many sects that have existed or that exist in China have never 
failed to look up to the great sage with accordant, nay, with unani- 
mous reverence. His must indeed have been a mighty mind to 
have so imbued a vast empire with its influences—a potent voice 
which for more than twenty centuries has found echoes among hundreds 
of millions of men, from generation to generation, in undiminished 
admiration. More is known of his personal character than of any of 
the great patriarchal instructors of mankind, and the early records 
of his life are blended with nothing that looks like falsehood or fable. 
He is the prominent personage in a picture whose truthfulness may 
be seen in the harmony of all its parts. His own deportment is 
characteristic of the age in which he flourished ; and the recorded 
events of his life, his sayings and his doings, seem to place us in 
the very midst of a civilisation singularly unlike the contempo- 
raneous civilisation of the Western world, and as little resembling 
the culture of more modern days. And if later traditions have 
associated with the name of Confucius signs, wonders, or miracles, 
these are but the inventions, exaggerations, or interpolations for 
which no authority will be found in the most authentic annals, 
whether traceable to his own pen or to narratives of those who had 
direct and personal intercourse with him. 

Could any one of the existing generation of men from any part 
of civilised Europe be transported back seven hundred years, he would 
find the then spoken language of his countrymen utterly unintelligible 
to him; and could the best-instructed person of that period appear 
among now-living races, their vernaculars would be to him jargons 
not to be understood. Were Demosthenes to revisit the places 
which listened to his emphatic eloquence, the modern men of Athens 
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would feel no interest in his discourses; and Cicero, if speaking at the 
present day, would in vain pour out his sonorous diatribes upon the 
plebeians of the forum of Rome. If Chaucer held forth in one of 
our lecture-rooms, it is doubtful whether he could make himself 
understood by his audience ; and it is quite certain that if Bede or 
Beowulf mounted a cathedral pulpit in these times, his Christian 
words would make no more impression than would the Arabic of a 
dancing-dervish of Islam. But could Confucius again appear on 
earth, he would read without hesitation the imperial rescripts of the 
“Son. of Heaven” pasted at the present hour in the neighbourhood 
of the palaces of Peking; and if he wrote upon the tablets of a 
village school in China, his meaning would be manifest to the master, 
if not to the scholars. 

Every word he uttered has become a maxim, a proverb, an 
aphorism in China. Every one of his actions—even the meanest— 
is referred to as an authority for becoming behaviour. An argument 
is frequently arrested, and a controversy settled, by an apt quotation 
from the writings of the sage; and a revolt has been suppressed 
when a literary man has interfered and discovered in the words 
of “the master” some hope for pacific redress of grievances, some 
appropriate counsel to patience, or some reference to parallel cases 
in the history of the past, as found in the Confucian books. To this 
hour the scattered fragments of waste paper are gathered up in 
the streets of China, lest any of the words of sainted men should 
be dealt with profanely. The temples of Confucius, from which all 
images of idols are excluded, represent the highest type of ethical 
and intellectual thought. The paramount influence of his name 
and of his authority has been found an invincible obstruction and 
barrier to the teachings of foreign missionaries wherever they have 
come in contact—an advantage, indeed, they seldom have had an 
opportunity of enjoying—with the cultivated orders in China. The 
answer invariably given is, “ What teachers have you who are 
comparable to ours? What books have you equal to the writings 
of our sages? We have nothing to learn from you, who were not 
born under the canopy of heaven. The doctrines you have been 
taught in the outer world are not fitted for us of the central king- 
dom, who have naturally more light than has ever shone upon your 
heads,” 

Confucius belonged to an era of comparatively advanced civilisation. 
His writings no doubt gave new stability and greater authority to 
the language in which he spoke and wrote, as on a narrower field 
the adoption of the Saxon idiom by Luther for his translation of the 
Bible may be said to have made that idiom the literary representative 
of Germany. Yet, ancient as are the Chinese annals, and yet more 
ancient the traditions, they throw little light upon the earliest history 
of the spoken or the written language of the country. Strings variously 
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knotted were, it would seem, used, as were the quipos among the abo- 
riginal Peruvians, and they were followed by pictorial signs, which no 
doubt rudely represented natural objects, and, as far as possible, moral 
and adjectival qualities were associated with those objects. It was 
not difficult, for example, to take the sign for water (three drops), 
and connect it with every sort of liquid; that for man (two legs) 
with all pertaining to humanity; that for tree (leaves) with every- 
thing of a vegetable nature. The Yih King, or Book of Changes, 
written five or six centuries before the time of Confucius, says: “The 
meaning of the ancients was conveyed by knotted cords ; afterwards 
the sages introduced written characters, and the public decrees were 
thus made intelligible to the people.” The elaborate edicts issued by 
the Emperor Yao, twenty-three or twenty-four centuries before the 
Christian era, must have required written signs, many of them being 
collected in the Shu King, or Book of Records, of which Confucius is, 
in China, generally reputed to be the editor, and which brings down 
the national annals nearly to his own time. It was certainly a 
privilege for the “ great master” to find prepared to his hands so 
rich a treasury of picture-words—for of such is the language of 
China composed. 

The tablets in the Confucian temples have inscriptions showing the 
amount of reverence associated with his name and memory. The first 
line generally is :— 

“Kung Tze! Kung Tze! ta tsai Kung Tze :”— 
“Confucius! Confucius! great is Confucius! 
Then follows :— 


The maxims of the sage are oceans! oceans! 

The doctrines of the sage—abysses ! abysses ! 

The virtues of the sage—loftiness! sublimity ! 

The instructor, the model of ten thousand generations ! 

Nothing can be added to his perfections ; 

His teachings are unchangeable by laws ; 

They are the messengers of heaven and earth. 

Confucius! Confucius! greatest of sages ! 

There never was a Confucius before—there never will be a Confucius after. 
Confucius! Confucius! great is Confucius !” 


In the Jin Kin, Classes of Men—a book of great authority—“ the 
Sages ” occupy the first chapter. Confucius is placed high above all 
others, and the chapter closes with several lines of exclamation on the 
greatness—unparalleled, unapproachable greatness—whose wisdom 
_ is exalted over all other wisdom, and never was and never will be 
exceeded. Everything was combined in the personal history and 
in the teachings of Confucius to add weight to his authority. One of 
his disciples, being asked to describe his master’s character, said : 
“‘ He is meek, he is wise, he is affable, he is just, he is condescending, 
and pursues his inquiries differently from other men.” Another 
spoke of him as “ gentle but inspiring respect, grave but not austere, 
venerable yet pleasing.” 
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In the condensed phraseology of ancient Chinese, Confucius is 
painted by four negatives, all, of course, monosyllabic, verbally 
translated : ‘‘ Master, void, four—no Ee, no Pi, no Ku, no Wo;” or, 
as explained by commentators, “ Confucius was void of four failings 
—of self-love, of self-will, of self-obstinacy, of all selfishness ;” in 
other words, the J—the myse/f/—was not in his nature.’ Another 
celebrated aphorism consists of only these words, Chu chung sin— 
verbally, “Head, faithful, sincere’—meaning the paramount or 
primary virtues are faithfulness and sincerity. It is obvious that a 
few such emphatic words—of which, indeed, all the teachings of 
Confucius consist—open a very wide field to commentators, and give 
great opportunities for the exhibition of erudite study, especially as 
these words have become axioms from generation to generation. 

The strength, but, at the same time, the weakness, of all Chinese 
institutions may be traced to that reverence for antiquity which per- 
vades the whole of their domestic, social, and political creeds. 
Among their ancestors they no doubt choose the most illustrious men 
for their models ; but they were illustrious only in the midst of the 
circumstances that surrounded them, in the narrow field of their 
vision, and in ignorance of those great scientific discoveries which 
have raised European nations to higher and nobler culture, while 
the Chinese have been left in the stagnation of a half-instructed 
past. Possessing an educational machinery incomparably more com- 
plete than exists in any other part of the world—-a machinery 
extending to the remotest circumference of the empire from a central 
despotism—the strongest of despotisms, for it is a power supported 
by public opinion—China mainly wants, for the general instruction 
of her people, a good educational code, to be enforced by that ad- 
ministrative action which is for the most part now provided. No 
country in the world offers such prizes to competitive merit, no 
literature is so impregnated with encouragements to severe study, no 
history presents so many examples of eminent men raised from the 
lowest ranks to the highest social distinctions, and it may be truly 
said that no saint or sage has more contributed than Confucius has 
done to give an educational tendency to the whole national mind. 

There was a time when the educating influences of the Jesuits 
moved both the emperor and his ministers towards the better instruc- 
tion of the people. Ricci did much to extend the knowledge of 
geography by the publication of improved maps, and many of his col- 
leagues assisted with their astronomical knowledge the board charged 
with the publication of the State Almanacs. It were indeed greatly 
to be wished—and no nobler diplomacy could be brought to the 


(1) This is one of the texts frequently given to students for explanation and annota- 
tion. They are expected to illustrate it by narratives of self-sacrifice, with which 
Chinese history abounds, and of which the biography of “the master” affords various 
appropriate examples. 
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service of China—that the representatives of European powers should 
bring their influences to bear on the national education. The Chinese, 
in truth, are more self-sufficient than their brethren in Japan, and far 
less willing to receive instruction from foreign sources. But it was 
among the merits of Confucius, and of some others of the ancient sages, 
that they taught it as a duty to receive instruction from whatever source 
it was to be derived. Confucius was a traveller—a traveller who sought 
information wherever he went. Another sage sent his slaves upon 
their travels to bring back whatever they found superior to the pro- 
ductions of home. The ancient feeling was more akin to a proud 
sense of superiority than to any dislike to strangers: the policy of 
contempt and repulsion is of modern growth, and has brought with it 
a harvest of shame and sorrow. 

And we may remark here, by way of illustration, that to nothing 
is the failure of missionary efforts more attributable than to the 
ignorance of the predominant prejudices or convictions of those 
they seek to convince or convert ; still more their disregard of those 
prejudices and convictions, and, most of all, the scorn or contempt 
with which they often treat them. I remember hearing a Chinese 
literate, upon whose views on religious questions the benign enthu- 
siast was pouring out his animadversions, reply: ‘‘ Whatever else you 
teach, you are wanting in Li, and therefore your religion can never 
be received by us.” i is a word of a very extensive meaning ; it is 
sometimes rendered season, but more commonly courtesy or propriety, 
or good breeding in its widest interpretation. The word was con- 
stantly on the lips of Confucius, who says, in one of his maxims, “ Li 
will moderate the excesses of joy and of sorrow ;”’ and in another, that 
Wen (learning) and Li make up the whole sum of human excellences. 
It has not the vagueness which belongs to our word right, and in the 
Chinese mind is raised far above any possible definition of wtility. 
It may be said to represent the moral code, at all events to cover the 
whole area of what have been appropriately called the minor 
morals. 

A Confucius now appearing, if that were possible, who could be 
impregnated with only the elements of what is called useful know- 
ledge, added to those classical acquirements the over-devotion to 
which is undoubtedly one of the great defects of English education, 
but whose possession in our country has not been an absolute barrier, 
as it has been in China, to more important and more civilising 
studies—a scientific Confucius might, if placed at the head of the 
Board of Public Instruction, revolutionise the empire. The primary 
difficulty would be to accommodate the language—a language of 
pictures and of signs; a language stiff and unbending to the require- 
ments of science. The stubbornness and sternness of the Latin 
tongue makes it unavailable for the plastic requirements of pro- 
gressive discovery ; and alphabetical though the Latin be, who would 
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now write in that language a popular treatise on geology, mineralogy, 
chemistry, electricity, engineering, or, indeed, any of those scientific 
subjects the field of which is constantly extending? And the diffi- 
culties would be vastly greater in a tongue composed of monosyllabic 
words, represented by characters whose number, at present probably 
not less than forty thousand, it would be very difficult to increase ; 
in fact, of those which exist many have become obsolete. On the 
other hand, whatéver be the advantages of an alphabetic language 
for the purposes of colloquial intercourse, a language of signs may 
occupy a much larger area, and, like the Arabic numerals, musical 
notes, and chemical values, become international, which is the posi- 
tion the written Chinese characters occupy with the neighbouring 
countries of Japan, Anam, the Corea, and many of the islands whose 
inhabitants would be orally unintelligible to one another. 

Never was a man in whom the pursuit of knowledge was more 
ardent, or the desire to communicate to others the knowledge he 
acquired more active. “I sit,” he says, “in silence when I study the 
teachings of the past; I feel no weariness in these studies ; I would 
communicate them to others without weariness.” And his philan- 
thropy is well expressed in the comprehensive axiom that ‘wisdom and 
virtue would be complete if the good of all were secured.” When asked 
to define wisdom, he said it was “affection and benevolence in action.’’? 
In his continual references to the sages of old, he claimed for them 
no divine authority, no miraculous powers. They had propagated 
no creed, established no priesthood. All that concerned worship and 
sacrifices he left to be settled by those who were officially appointed 
to superintend them. In his contemplations of the spirits who ruled 
the heavens and the earth—those who controlled the storms and the 
seasons and the harvest—there was an unapproachable Tien, behind 
and above all, such as the old fire-worshippers saw reflected in, but 
concealed by the sun, or such as ruder nations have heard in the 
voices of the elements. ‘I know not,” was his frequent answer to 
questions when neither his reading nor his experience gave him 
materials for a satisfactory reply. On one occasion, when reproached 
for his silence, he answered, ‘“What is the language of heaven? Do 
not the four seasons follow one another in their courses? Are not 
generations one after another brought into life? What then is the 
language of heaven P” 

The maxims of Confucius have, for the most part, superseded, but 
at the same time to some extent they absorbed, the teachings of the 
sages who preceded him. He professed to derive all his authority 
from the instructions which had descended from ancient time. He 
said, “I revise and explain; I do not originate.” And this habitual 
recognition of the reverence due to departed saints and sovereigns 
sttengthened his influence with a people among whom ancestral 


(1) Lun Yu. (2) Ibid. 
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worship was a universal cudtus. He pvofessed never to disturb, 
though willing reverentially to expatiate on, the maxims which 
had the sanction of departed ages. ‘Discuss not,” he said, “ that 
which is perfect ; advise not on that which has been already done ; 
censure not that which you cannot change.” 

Though some resemblance may be traced between the conceptions 
which, in every part of the world and in all ages, the high intel- 
lects have formed of the Power which created and which governs the 
universe, whether by laws immutable and ever-enduring, or modified 
to suit the changing conditions of our race, these conceptions will be 
everywhere influenced by the education, habits, climate, language, 
laws, and other circumstances which surround the individual or the 
associated man. Many of the teachings of Confucius respecting God 
and duty will approve themselves to our most elevated views. 
“ Worship as if the Deity (Tien) were present; worship the Deity 
because he is (everywhere) present. If the mind be not in the wor- 
ship, it is as if you worshipped not.” 

When Confucius was asked whether there was any one word 
which represented all the duties which should be exhibited in the 
whole course of life, he answered “ Shu!” a word whose meaning is 
“reciprocity,” of which he himself-and his commentators give the 
interpretation which may be almost verbally translated by the 
Christian maxim—‘“ Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you.” ‘This lesson is given in many forms :—“ As I would not 
that others should injure me, so would I not injure them;”' and 
again, “To seek the good of others equally with your own is to fill a 
large portion of the field of virtue.”’? 

When one of his followers complained that every man had brothers, 
but that he had none, Confucius answered in the memorable words, 
“Within the four seas” (i.c., within the world’s boundaries) “all 
men are brothers.” Surely a Christian doctrine beautifully enun- 
ciated. Indeed, without any irreverence, remarkable comparisons 
may be drawn between the teachings of Confucius and those of the 
great founder of Christianity. Detach from the personification of 
Jesus the superhuman in action and the divine im nature, and a very 
striking resemblance will be found between them ; the more striking 
as the Chinese instructor had before him none of those grand con- 
ceptions of deity and duty which the “Son of David” derived from 
the study of Moses and the prophets, whose commandments, to use 
his own language, he came to destroy not, but to fulfil. At a very 
early age Confucius was accustomed to carry on inquiries in the 
temple, and one of the worshippers inquired what so young a man 
should know about right (the proprieties), and why was he so con- 
stantly asking questions? The youth answered, “This [the asking 
questions] is right” (proper). (Compare Luke i. 46-7.) If Christ 


(1) Lun Yu. (2) Ibid. 
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reproached a follower for calling him “ good,” Confucius reproved a 
disciple who asked him whether he was not “a saint—a perfect 
man,” by repudiating the title, declaring he was far removed from such 
distinction, and that his only merit was an unwearied search after 
and study of the precepts of the saints. ‘Take no thought of what 
ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, or with what ye shall be clothed,” 
was preceded centuries before by “ Despise gay garments; require 
no costly food.” The Pharisees were reproached by Jesus for binding 
heavy burdens and grievous to be borne. The claim of Confucius 
was, “I seek to practise virtue without being irksome, to teach 
wisdom without creating weariness.” 

“From you, my disciples,’ I have concealed no doctrine; all that 
I have done I have communicated to you.”? “All things that 
I have heard from the Father I have made known unto you.” 
(John xv. 15.) 

“Judge others indulgently ; judge yourself severely.” (Lun Yu.) 
“Judge not, that you be not judged. Condemn not, that ye be 
not condemned.” (Sermon on the Mount.) 

“Tf a man come to me desirous of reforming his conduct, I will deal 
with him as if he were reformed. I will not inquire into his past 
misdeeds, but admit him to my presence, nor menace him with 
inquiries as to what he will do after he departs.” (Confucius.) 
“‘ How often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? 
Until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, Not until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven.” (Matt. xviii. 21, 22.) 

In the intercourse which took place between Confucius and his 
contemporary, Lao Tze, the founder of the Taoist or Reason Sect, the 
contrast between the quiet practical wisdom, the application of good 
sense to the daily business of life of the one, and the sour and 
cynical spirit of the other, is markedly exhibited. Kung Fu Tze 
was really a sage and a statesman; Lao Tze a monk and a hermit, 
whose pride counterfeited humility, whose scorn of official rank was 
probably the result of disappointment, and whose abnegation of a 
desire to congregate followers around him might have been his 
envy or jealousy of a man whom he might have deemed a rival, 
because more popular than himself. Confucius paid a visit to Lao 
Tze, who reproached him for his desire to convert others to his 
opinions—-said it was pride and vanity, and not the love of truth and 
virtue, which led him to hold out public employment as a proper 
incentive to exertion, and thus compare his own superior teachings 
with those of his guest:—‘The sage,” said Lao Tze, “seeks to 


(1) The number of the disciples who gathered round Confucius was about three 
thousand, of whom seventy-two were more intimately associated with him. The most 
beloved of these was Hwui. Confucius said of Hwui, ‘Though his dish was a piece of 
bamboo, and a cocoa-nut his cup, and a wretched shed his dwelling, and men could not 
bear the sight of his misery, his serenity was never disturbed.” 

(2) Lun Yu. 
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dwell in solitude. He does not desire public employment; he 
rather avoids it. He will not convey his thoughts to all comers, 
but attends to time and place, and prefers that his instructions should 
be known after his death rather than during his life. In auspicious 
days he speaks ; in times of calamity he is silent. He knows that if 
he exposes his treasures they may be stolen from him, and will not 
tell everybody where they are to be found. A virtuous man does 
not parade his virtue; a wise man does not proclaim his wisdom. 
I have no more to say. Make what account you please of what I 
have said.” 

The teachings of Lao Tze have merged into gross idolatrous rites, 
fanatical observances, the study of astrology and necromancy, self- 
inflictions, — such as dancing in flames, mutilating the body, 
practising abstinence and seclusion. The modern devotees have 
greatly corrupted the religion of their founder, whose doctrines, 
in spite of their asceticism, have much to recommend them. Such 
corruptions can hardly be justified by an appeal to that “ reason”’ 
which the founder of the “ Rationalists ’’ made the groundwork of 
his cudtus, and by which he wished all questions to be tested. The 
followers of Confucius, who laid down “authority”’ as the basis of 
all excellence, have sanctioned no such extravagances. It must be 
said, however, that the “authority” which Confucius reverenced and 
taught others to reverence was the Tao Li before referred to,—that 
mysterious mixture of reason, propriety, and ceremony, whose dictates 
are recognised by every sect in China; and the best answer to Lao 
Tze’s animadversions, and the evidence of the superior sagacity of 
Confucius, is seen in the fact that Lao Tze himself refused office when 
it was offered to him by a usurper, answering that “ magistracy could 
only be becomingly represented by the exercise of piety and the filial 
virtues.” 

The deportment of Confucias in all the details of individual, 
domestic, and public life is deemed the most perfect application of 
the Zi, and multitudinous particulars are given by his contem- 
poraries of his intercourse with the different ranks of society, from 
the monarchs to the meanest of their subjects. For example, in 
the ancestral temples he is reported to have put every question with 
such clearness and caution, but at the same time with such reverential 
respect, as to obtain immediate attention. In the presence of the 
sovereign his countenance exhibited profound awe and imperturbable 
gravity: thus—the teacher exhibits the gesture—when summoned 
to receive the commands of his prince, he composed his features 
(thus), adjusted his robes, walked slowly forward, and performed the 
appropriate obeisance (thus). Even when passing the empty throne 
he looked (thus), adjusted his feet (thus), suppressed his words, and 
even his breathing could not be observed. When he entered the palace 
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he shook his garments as a bird shakes its wings, and on leaving 
the palace he raised his arms like a bird set free. When the im- 
perial seal was handed to him he bent his body, as if unable to bear 
the weight of the honour; he then elevated the seal with an appro- 
priate salutation, and next held it so low that the person to whom it 
was transferred could receive it becomingly. He never took an 
exalted place, or entered by the grand staircase or the central 
portal of the palace. (Compare Luke xiv. 8—11.) Whenever he 
visited a tribunal his serious bearing showed his respect for the 
law. He added to the value of his gifts by the sweetness and 
sincerity with which he conferred them. In his dress he accom- 
modated himself to the change of position and of the seasons. When 
sick and visited by the sovereign, he directed his state robes to be 
thrown over him. On ordinary occasions his dress was marked by 
simplicity. ‘ His black robes were trimmed with the fur of a black 
antelope; his plain robes with that of a white fawn; his yellow 
with those of the fox.” At meals he required his table to be placed 
at right angles; his food to be cut into small square pieces; he 
used ginger for condiment; he drank moderately of wine; ate no 
unripe fruit ; and at every meal poured out a libation in honour and 
in memory of his ancestors. He attended the great ceremonials of 
the court in courtly robes; he mingled in the festivities of the 
villagers, always accompanying the village elders; encouraged the 
rural music—of which, indeed, he was a critic and a judge. Among 
other evidences of his sympathy with the people, he descended from 
his carriage when he met the officers who were charged with making 
the census returns. 

The influence of Confucius is nowhere more markedly seen, nowhere 
more permanently preserved, than in those competitive examinations 
through which the highest rank and the most envied social position 
are reached. His moral axioms are the texts, the elucidation of which, 
as found in the annotations and explanations of other distinguished 
teachers, or in the practical conduct of illustrious personages, opens 
a wide field for the display of the sagacity and the erudition of the 
student. Scarcely less so do his references to the Zi,—the cere- 
monial code whose obligations are to be recognised in all the condi- 
tions of individual, social, and official life. His condensed wisdom 
invites to endless interpretations and developments : his collection of 
ancient poetry is still deemed to furnish the best models for modern 
imitation. Ina word, his books cannot be read, his history cannot 
be studied, the impress of his name and fame on hundreds of millions 
cannot be observed, without re-echoing the inscriptions found in all 
the temples of the sage,—“ Great! great! great is Confucius!” 

J. Bowrine 
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VERY HARD LINES FOR IL GUFONE. 


Sretta VALLaRpI was safely deposited in due course at the Innocenti 
by her two strangely-assorted conductors; and Il Gufone did not 
forget to execute the commission with which Lucia had entrusted 
him in the matter related at the close of the last book. 

Nanni Scocco, I] Gufone, never did neglect to do any small matters 
with which the Signora Lucia might occasionally entrust him. He 
was not in the habit of disregarding the behests of his patron, being 
admonished thereto, as Signor Sandro had said, by a reasonable regard 
for his own neck. But it was far more sure that anything which the 
Signora Lucia might ask of him would be punctually performed. 
For Lucia, in her quiet, melancholy, sad way, had been kind to the 
strange ungainly boy; and the extraordinary singularity of such 
behaviour had made a remarkable and lasting impression upon him. 

Poor little Giuditta Fermi was the person who seemed to have 
suffered most change from the journey to Florence. She had become 
singularly taciturn and uncommunicative. Her gossips thought that 
she must be either ill or growing rich, so little inclination did she 
show for the enjoyment of the society she used to be so fond of. The 
fact was that the poor woman never indulged herself in a chat with- 
out suffering from a terrible dread that she might allow the secret 
with which she was laden to escape her: by dint of ceaseless vigil- 
ance and self-control, however, she avoided committing the offence 
which was to bring down so terrible a penalty upon her. And the 
fact that the child which lived and was growing up in Sandro Vallardi’s 
house was not his own, remained known only to the four persons who 
had originally been cognizant of it. 

The little Leonora, at any rate, did not seem to be affected by the 
bad nursing with which the Signora Lucia’s husband charged her. 
The child grew and throve apace. And after a very few days, during 
which the smart at her heart had made Signora Lucia imagine to 
herself that she hated the child,—the “ brown thing,” as she called 
it,—she not only ceased to hate it, if she had in reality ever done 
so, but her gentle heart and soft motherly instincts made it become 
gradually very dear to her. 
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She was not altogether a child whom a less tender foster-mother 
would have loved ; for she was troublesome, high-spirited, and chancy- 
tempered. Physically, however, though she was for a while the 
‘brown thing” that Lucia in her first anguish at the loss of her own 
fair and pink-complexioned darling had called her, she was all that 
could delight a parent’s heart. She seemed to grow perceptibly in 
loveliness every day, as the weeks rolled themselves into months, the 
months into years, and the years rolled on. She had an unusually 
large quantity of the most lovely black silky hair, which made 
admirable contrast with the dead-white skin of her no longer brown 
neck and brow. Her great deep liquid eyes seemed to occupy half 
the surface of the childish little face, and were shaded with very long 
black silken lashes, which lay, when she slept, on the delicate white 
cheek below like a deep fringe. The strongly-arched eyebrow above 
was already marked in a delicate dark line on the marble-white fore- 
head. At seven she was as beautiful a little fairy as can be imagined. 
At twelve she was lanky, long-looking in face, and body, and limbs ; 
almost gaunt in the leanness of her face and figure, the thin flesh- 
lessness of her dark yet mate white cheeks, and the portentous large- 
ness of the great, wide-opened, earnest-looking eyes. Yet to those 
who were competent judges of the symptoms and foreshadowings in 
such matters, it was even then evident that the lapse of some three or 
four more years would find the little Leonora Vallardi—for such she 
was supposed to be by all the world around her—a very lovely girl. 

So much for her progress towards physical perfection. The facts 
of the case are told in a few words, and are very easily imagined and 
understood ; but the history of the moral and intellectual training 
which, consciously or unconsciously, intentionally or unintentionally 
administered, to good result or to evil result, she was picking up 
during the same time, cannot be quite so easily told, or so readily 
comprehended. 

Of all the agencies around her which contributed, or might be 
supposed to have contributed, to that fashioning of her mind and 
heart which is usually designated by the vaguely general term 
education, her supposed father, Sandro Vallardi, was the one who had 
the smallest influence. Sandro was year by year less and less at 
home. His absences were longer than ever, and succeeded each other 
mostly with but a few days, or at most a week or two, of interval. 
By degrees, too, his wife, as well as everybody else who was in any 
degree honoured by his acquaintance in and about Talamone, began 
unconsciously at first to feel that the periods of his absence were 
better times than the shorter intervals of his presence at home. Life 
in the lone house in the woods upon the hill above Talamone went 
on tolerably enough when the master of it was away. If it could 
hardly be said that there was any great amount of happiness there,— 
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especially as concerned the lone woman who carried so many an im- 
perfectly cicatrised sorrow in her heart,—there was at least a certain 
degree of quiet content. The tears were less often in the Signora 
Lucia’s eyes than used to be the case. As for the little Leonora,— 
it is generally supposed and accepted that children are always happy, 
simply by virtue of their childhood. The theory is perhaps less 
accurately correct than pleasant. But the fact is that it is often very 
difficult to tell whether a child is happy or not. Of course some 
may be seen to be very evidently happy; and more, alas! may be, 
with very little danger of error, pronounced to be very decidedly the 
reverse. But how many little, silent, undemonstrative hearts there 
are, of which who shall say what the shy reticence and proud want 
of confidence covers! Pride, I take it, enters far more largely into 
the causes of childhood’s communications or non-communications with 
the world around it than is generally imagined. 

What amount of aught that can be called happiness fell to the lot 
of little Leonora during those years of her life at Talamone it would 
be hard to say. She was by no means a communicative child ; 
though, save on rare occasions, not ungentle, and within the very 
small circle of those on whom it was possible for her to bestow love, 
by no means unloving. Lucia had-long since come to love her as if 
she had been indeed her own; and Leonora, it could not be doubted, 
loved her dearly in return. Next to Lucia, what human being was 
there near her on whom affection could be expended? Il Gufone was 
the only other member of the little household as it was constituted 
during the times of Sandro’s absence, which covered at least nine- 
tenths of the year. Gufone was now mostly at home. From time to 
time Sandro would take him away with him; and no word ever fell 
from Nanni Scocco’s lips when he returned to Talamone to throw 
any light on the cause, the nature, or the whereabouts of these 
excursions. But, for the most part, Sandro took the habit of leaving 
him at home during these years. The “family” in the lone house 
on the promontory then generally consisted of a trio,—the Signora 
Lucia, little Leonora, and Nanni Scocco, Il Gufone. 

It may seem to most readers,—more especially to any of the gentler 
sex and of still blooming cheeks, whose eyes these pages may be for- 
tunate enough to meet,—that Il Gufone, as the reader knows him, 
was not a promising object for the investment of any of the treasures 
of affection which the young heart is always seeking some opportunity 
of “putting out” to advantage. Nevertheless it was the fact that 
Leonora loved Il Gufone as well, if not better, than she loved Lucia. 
It is not of course the love of a maiden that I am speaking of, but 
that of a child. And though Leonora, if Nanni Scocco had been for 
the first time presented to her,—say at ten or twelve years old,— 
would probably have run from him with terror and repugnance ; yet. 
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having known his great shock red head, and ugly white face, and 
grotesque shuffling limbs, as one of the phenomena of the outward 
world with which she had earliest become acquainted, and having, 
on the other hand, invariably found that this gnome was not a baneful 
creature, but for her at least a beneficent one, Leonora, in the utter 
absence of any more promising investment, had invested a large 
amount of surplus love capital in the Gufone. 

Among other matters in which the gnome had been found bene- 
ficent, he had been the main agent in the child’s education, in the 
more restricted sense of the term. The Signora Lucia when a girl 
would have been returned in the census, if Italy had in those days 
dreamed of such statistical luxuries, as among the number of those 
who could read and write; and at her marriage she had signed her 
own name in the register. But if poor Lucia at the time now spoken 
of had been required to give any proof of her acquirements in either 
reading or writing, she would probably have shown that if reading 
and writing ‘come by nature,” they may also quite completely go 
by an entirely natural process. 

Now Nanni Scocco, the Gufone, could not only read and write, 
but could do both these things readily and well. It was strange, 
perhaps, that such should be the case. But in Roman Catholic 
communities, ruled, as Italy was ruled in those days, the dispensation 
of the elements of education among the people is not so much 
absolutely null as capricious. Of course the clergy are the only 
educators. Of course any large scheme for the educating of the 
nation would have been an abomination and an utterly intolerable 
absurdity to their minds. But the Roman Catholic clergy have 
never been averse from educating, after their own fashion, such 
odds and ends of humanity as happened to come immediately under 
their hands, and were not too numerous to be dealt with by irregular 
and individual exertion. Specially they have been willing to give 
such instruction as they know how to give, to any of the various 
classes of individuals who are hangers-on in any way of their 
own order, acolytes, chorister boys, sacristans, cross-bearers, and 
such like. 

Now the probability is that Nanni Scocco had picked up his edu- 
cation, or rather the means of educating himself, in some such 
capacity. It would have been a tolerably safe bet that Il Gufone 
had at one time of his life been familiar with the interior of a sacristy; 
and it would be quite in accordance with the experience that any 
one may gather from a fairly wide field of observation in the 
ecclesiastical strata of Roman Catholic society, if it were supposed 
that the moral education which adapted him for the purposes to 
which Sandro Vallardi put him, and which cropped out in such 
manifestations of idiosyncrasy as have been recorded of Il Gufone, 
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was gathered from the same field which had furnished the intellectual 
training of which we have been speaking. 

The fact is that poor Nanni Scocco had been furnished by nature, 
as he so often boasted, with a larger allowance of brains than she 
often allots to more daintily and preciously-fashioned brain-caskets. 
Had other matters been “in a concatenation accordingly,” Nanni 
would doubtless have been called and recognised as a very clever 
fellow. As it was, the world considered that nothing better than 
a half-wit could dwell within such a head; and behaving to him 
always in accordance with this theory, had produced in him a 
strangely distorted and twisted mental fabric, curiously mottled 
with information and ignorance, shrewdness and imbecility, cross- 
grained perverseness and loving tenderness, respect for knowledge 
and hostility towards the classes of society mainly in possession of it. 
And this curiously gnarled spirit, inhabiting the strangely repulsive 
frame the reader wots of, had been the principal guide, philosopher, 
and friend of the child who was now rapidly growing into a rarely 
lovely woman ;—her master, pastor, and spiritual teacher ; the com- 
panion of her wanderings- about the shores, and woods, and crags; 
her protector, when she ventured into the haunts of men and the 
‘great world, as represented by thé town and port of Talamone; and 
the source of all the knowledge she possessed beyond such as the 
opening of her eyes on the world around her could impart. 

And, as I have said, the child loved her strange companion with . 
a strong child’s love; loved him as one may see a strong-hearted 
child love a dog or other such companion! Any intimation that the 
ungainly creature could claim the rank of a fellow-creature,—that 
he was in any sense of the same nature or order of being as herself,— 
would probably have revolted Leonora terribly. Of course no 
definite thought of the kind, or indeed upon the subject at all, had 
ever crossed her mind, but it was her none the less real because 
unrecognised feeling. 

As for the-poor Gufone himself, his feeling towards his pupil was 
the only form of worship that his mind had ever known ;—and 
doubtless he was, poor ungraced creature! infinitely the better for 
even that form of it. 

The only other person whom the child Leonora saw sufficiently 
often to learn to know her was Giuditta Fermi. She never by any 
chance came near the lone house on the promontory on the rare 
occasions when the master of it was at home. She would always, 
indeed, contrive, if possible, at such times to go away, the further 
the better, from Talamone and its neighbourhood, to the house of 
some one of her country clients. It was somehow or other always 
very well known at Talamone when Signor Sandro Vallardi was at 
home. And when she was sure that he was away, Giuditta would 
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very often stroll up the hill in the evening, to look in on Signora 
Lucia, and have a bit of supper and chat. There was never any 
great straightness of means in Signor Vallardi’s house. His unkind- 
ness to his wife never took the form of stinting her in the necessities 
of life, and the very modest comforts to which she had been accus- 
tomed. Very little money was needed for the supply of all that the 
little family required, and money always came in abundantly sufficient 
amounts for all those small requirements. The appearance of the 
Signora Giuditta a little before the supper-hour was always very 
welcome to Lucia. It was the only point of contact with the world 
of her fellow-creatures that existed for her; and for poor Giuditta, 
Lucia was the only person with whom she could talk with freedom 
from the never-absent dread that she should drop some dreadful 
word which might be the means of bringing down upon her head 
that terrible sword of vengeance that she knew was always suspended 
above it. 

Il Gufone could not be said to be the only instructor of Leonora. 
Lucia, though her teachings did not take the semblance of ‘“ book 
learning,” also taught the child much; and her teachings were not 
the less valuable that they were of a nature which the child’s 
character especially needed, and which she was for that reason the 
less disposed easily to assimilate and profit by. The things that 
Lucia had learned in a school which impresses its lessons more 
deeply than her teachers of the art of reading and writing had done 
in her case, and which she therefore was well qualified to teach in 
her turn, were resignation, gentleness of heart and of temper, long- 
suffering without loud complaint, and an imperishable faith in the 
conviction that loving is better than hating, — that a woman’s 
happiness in the world is to be loved, and her part and her duty to 
love. 

Thus Lucia and Il Gufone had both their parts in Leonora’s 
training ; but I do not think that the third of the trio which formed 
her world—La Giuditta—did much in the same direction. It may 
be feared, indeed, that her frequent presence did somewhat to counter- 
act some of Lucia’s teaching; for by the time she was twelve years 
old, poor Giuditta became the butt against which many of the sharp 
arrows of Leonora’s ridicule and caustic wit were directed. Nor 
did her other instructor at all counteract this tendency; on the 
contrary, he was the partner and the accomplice in many a prank 
played off at poor Giuditta’s expense, and many a quip and sally of 
which she was the frequently unconscious victim. 

And thus the years went on, till all of a sudden, as it seemed to 
the Gufone, Leonora began to show that she did not like to be carried 
across the mountain streams, which often had to be crossed in their 
pathless wanderings, in the arms of her companion. Nanni com- 
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bated this at first, assuring her that there was no danger, that he was 
strong enough to carry her though she were twice as heavy, and 
upbraiding her with having turned coward all at once. Then one 
day a sudden conception, a flash of enlightenment, darted through 
his mind like an electric shock! His white face suddenly became a 
deeper red than his fiery hair. He turned away with his head bent 
downwards towards the earth, as though he had been lashed ; and he 
never proposed to carry Leonora again. 

Little rest had the poor Gufone that night, tossing and tumbling 
about in feverish attempts to make it clear to himself whether he 
most loved or most hated the beautiful child, who had thus silently 
and treacherously grown into a beautiful maiden, and made him 
wretched. He told himself that he hated her, and always would 
hate her, and should feel a pleasure in clutching her slender throat 
with his bony long fingers, till he had squeezed the life out of her. 
And then he writhed in his truckle bed, and turned his face to the 
wall and burst into bitter tears,—the first bitter tears that he could 
ever remember to have shed. And much he marvelled at himself, and 
thought that he must be ill in body. Was it the fever that had 
clutched him, too, at last? He knew only that he was very miser- 
able, and that somehow it was Leonora’s fault. And then he fell to 
devising schemes for making it manifest to her how bitterly he 
hated her. 

And so, being utterly unable to sleep, he rose and stole silently 
from the house, and laboured during the midnight hours at hewing 
in the wood, and raising in their places the upright posts, to form 
the framework of a summer-house, which Leonora had the day 
before set her heart upon building on a crag of the promontory 
which commanded a lovely view of the sea, and the Monte Argentario 
in the distance. Poor Gufone! 

Then, when at last the morning came, it was worse. For Leonora 
would not understand that the night work bestowed upon the 
summer-house meant anything else, except that good old Gufo was 
anxious to please her as he always was. And she thanked him as 
gaily and unconstrainedly as if he had really done it because he 
meant to please her, and took no heed whatever of the sombre looks 
which were meant to express to her how far otherwise the real state 
of the case was, and did not seem the least bit in the world sorry 
that he should have thus laboured for her. To Leonora it would 
indeed have seemed strange if Gufo had not been only too happy to 
spend his night, or his day either, in doing her will. 

For all this, the readings, and the writing, and the explanations 
of difficulties did not cease, though Gufone swore to himself every 
night that they should do so the next day. But the next day came, 
and was passed as the day before it and its predecessors had been 
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passed. And Leonora grew more beautiful every day, and became, 
as Nanni continually told his only confidant,—himself,—prouder and 
prouder the prettier she grew! 

She was between fifteen and sixteen when the period of life to 
which these notices belong had been reached. And it was only 
a few months after that time that events came to pass which 


effectually changed both the tenour of her life and the current of 
her thoughts. 


Cuapter II. 
CESARE CASALONL 


Anout that time, when, as I have stated, events happened which 
powerfully influenced the future life and fortunes of Leonora Casaloni, 
—or Leonora Vallardi, as she was known to the world of Talamone,— 
some larger events happened, which were also powerfully influential 
on a larger scale. It was the time of one those many upheavings of 
the volcanic social soil of Italy which preceded the great, and, let us 
hope, final eruption of 1859. There were many of these premature 
attempts to throw off the incubus which pressed with intolerable 
weight on the vitals of the country,—attempts which ended only in 
the ruin and wretchedness of many families, in executions, exile, and 
confiscation, and which Europe, witnessing with pain these, as it 
seemed, inevitable results, stigmatised as unwise and deplorable, 
however heroic,—whereby Europe showed its own lack of faith in 
sundry eternal truths. The heroic self-sacrifice operated according 
to its nature, however, to the results ordained to follow from such 
efforts, despite the want of faith in the spectators of the drama, and 
produced its fruit in due season. And those who are discontented 
with the fruit that has been produced, may be consoled with the 
assurance that there is better fruit to come,—none of which could 
have been matured without the sacrifices which prepared the possi- 
bilities of it. 

It was mainly and most frequently in the States of the Church 
that these outbreaks used to occur. But government was there at its 
worst; and the mingled temporal and spiritual tyranny and op- 
pression made it more galling and utterly intolerable than the 
burthen of lay tyrannies, however heavy. The March of Ancona and 
Romagna was the principal scene of the outbreak which occurred at 
the time here alluded to. That long, narrow strip of exceedingly 
fertile alluvial soil which lies between the Apennine and the 
Adriatic, crowded with populous cities, which grew into celebrity 
in the arts, in literature, and in commerce under the stormy rule 
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of their independent medieval princes, only to sink into effeteness 
and decay under the leaden uniformity of priestly despotism, is in- 
habited by a race which has always shown itself impatient of tyranny. 
Again and again they rose against the terrified despots, whose 
repeated successes in crushing such outbreaks did not avail to 
temper the cruelties prompted by terror with any of the moderation 
of conscious strength. And again and again these attempts, born 
of desperation, were quelled and quenched in the blood of the best 
and worthiest of the population. Always the old Tarquinian teach- 
ing was observed. The tallest and finest flowers were selected for 
the cutting down. Any baseness of tergiversation or treachery 
found ready mercy in the tenderness of a Church which does not 
desire the death of any sinner,—except those whom it fears. 

In the insurrection of which mention has here been made, many 
young men belonging to the upper classes took part, and some 
bearing the names of the great families of the Roman aristocracy. 
It is hardly necessary to say that all these were very young men. 
Age is more apt to bear the ills it has, instead of flying to those it 
knows of but too well. And the experiences of any life-time of 
ordinary duration were sufficient in those socially volcanic regions 
to show what were the immediate results to be expected from such 
tentatives. 

I have spoken of the heroism displayed in these hapless attempts ; 
without much of which they would never have taken place. But it 
does not follow that all who were concerned in them were heroes. 
Generous impulses, in a certain measure, assuredly animated by far 
the greater number of them. Some were doubtless induced to join 
in efforts to overturn the established order of things by motives of 
the nature of those ascribed by Sallust to the followers of Catiline. 
A smaller number made the opportunities afforded by such effort 
serve as a screen for mere brigandage. And perhaps a very few 
professed to join in the revolutionary schemes with the intention 
from the first of making profit by betraying them. 

But those who willingly risked their lives and possessions in the 
hope of ameliorating the social condition of their country were not 
all heroes,—as those who know somewhat of human nature and of 
revolutionary movements will readily understand,—not all heroes any 
more than all those who can feel poetry, and would fain produce it, 
are all poets. They had heroic tendencies ; but then the tares spring 
up,—the flesh, the world, and the devil never fail to sow them thick 
enough in the fields planted with youthful heroisms; and many 
heroes of twenty are at thirty disposed to limit their aspirations to 
Respectability, let the powers that be, on the side of which that 


rate-and-tax-paying divinity always ranges herself, be what they 
may. 
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Among those compromised by the outbreak in question was a 
young man of the Casaloni family, and, from the circumstances of 
the family, a very important member of it. The Marchese Adriano, 
the head of the family, had been disappointed in early life both in 
love and in such ambition as it is possible for a lay grandee of the 
Apostolic Roman court to conceive. The result had been, that 
while still a comparatively young man, he had retired to the huge 
and gloomy villa on his ancestral property in the neighbourhood of 
Montamiata,—a very remarkable, richly-wooded mountain, situated 
close to the southern confines between Tuscany and the Roman 
States, and had lived there ever since unmarried and in great retire- 
ment. At the time in question he was a man of some fifty years, 
being at least ten years the senior of his brother Ercole, who was 
pushing his fortunes in the ecclesiastical career, with good hope of 
receiving in due time the earthly crown due to his merits, in the 
shape of a scarlet hat. 

The career, however, which had thus been selected for the younger 
brother of the great house precluded the idea of any continuation of 
the family tree proceeding from him. The family honours might, 
and no doubt would be, duly and largely increased by his contribu- 
tions to them; but the heirs to these and all the rest of the family 
greatness must be provided from some other source. There was no third 
brother living, and it had become evident now to the Marchese himself, 
if not to others, that no legitimate heir to the Casaloni name and 
estates would ever be born to him. Under these circumstances he 
had, three or four years before the time in question, called to him a 
cousin of the house, a certain Cesare Casaloni, then a lad of some 
fourteen or fifteen years old. He, it was determined, should be the 
heir of all the family greatness, and the transmitter of it to future 
generations. Of course the lad’s parents, far-off cousins of the great 
family, desired nothing better, nor did, at least in the first instance, 
the lad himself. He and his parents lived in Rome, and he had 
been intended for the Church; but having violently and successfully 
struggled against that destiny, and being a remarkably tall and 
handsome youth, it had been hoped by his family that, by the assist- 
ance of his cousin, the Monsignore, a commission might be obtained 
for him in the noble corps of the Papal Guards. And in the hope 
of that superficially and personally splendid, but, in reality, very 
meagre promotion, he was waiting till his moustaches should be 
grown, and Fortune be ready to lend him a helping hand, when the 
family Jupiter, the Marchese Adriano, came to the determination 
above stated. 

The young Cesare was to go at once to the Villa Casaloni, at the 
foot of Montamiata, there to live under the guidance of a tutor, and in 
the worshipful company of the Marchese, such a life as should be 
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a fitting preparation for the high destiny which awaited him. The 
boy went, nothing loth. What sort of thing life in a splendid villa 
at the foot of Montamiata might be, he was naturally able to imagine 
to himself but very imperfectly. He knew that he should have a gun 
of his own, and he ascertained that there was much game in the 
Montamiata woods. Probably, had he been a year older, he might 
have interested himself in inquiring what sort of human surroundings 
he might expect to find in his new abode. But interest in, and 
information respecting such particulars, came together at a somewhat 
later date. 

Cesare came to Villa Casaloni, and found himself the victim of a 
series of disillusions and disappointments. It was not that the villa 
was less magnificent than he had imagined it, —but it was very dull! 
It was not that his cousin the Marchese was less kind to him than he 
had hoped,—but the Marchese was portentously dull! It was not 
that the priest assigned him as a tutor was more severe or less 
respectful than he had expected,—but the Rev. Michele Profondi 
was awfully dull! The whole life around him and before him was of 
a leaden dulness of which the boy, accustomed to the life of Rome, 
had never formed a conception. And dulness is one of the few human 
evils which becomes not more tolerable, but more intolerable, by the 
duration of it. 

The Marchese had but one subject of thought, of study, or of con- 
versation,—the family greatness, the family honours, the family 
genealogy; and though the young man, who had been suddenly 
called to the ownership and enjoyment of all these things, was at first 
not unwilling to listen to the detailed account of all the magnificence 
that was to be his, he soon became dreadfully bored by the constant 
repetition of it. 

Then, although his family at Rome had always been among those 
who were known to be entirely well-affected to the Papal Govern- 
ment, the lad himself had frequented company which, had they been 
aware of the fact, would have been highly disapproved by his seniors, 
and which had, to a certain degree, inoculated him with liberalising 
notions and tendencies. He was not without some tincture of tastes 
and studies, the nature of which inclined his mind in that direction. 
The gods had made him poetical! He had read Dante, and Alfieri, 
and Filicaja; and had himself indited sonnets on the stock subject of 
Italy’s past glories and present decadence. There was not the stuff 
in him which could have prevented him from very genuinely pre- 
ferring to be a wealthy marchese to being a poverty-stricken poet or 
patriot, but there was enough of the froth of liberalistic and revolu- 
tionary notions and sentiments fermenting in his mind, to render him 
discontented with a system of things which made itself specially 
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manifest to him in the shape of a life too dreadfully dreary to be 
tolerated. 

It had thus come to pass that, when the conspirators who had 
organised the movement that has been alluded to, thought that the 
time was ripe for insurrection, young Cesare Casaloni, then eighteen 
years old, had joined them ;—of course to the infinite horror, disgust, 
and indignation of his relative the Marchese ;—and, indeed, of all his 
relatives whatever. Of course the abortive attempt was very soon 
put down, and the time of proscriptions, condemnations, confiscations, 
executions, and hunting-down began. The Government were in 
possession of very accurate information as to the names of all those 
who had committed themselves by any outward act, especially of 
such as belonged by their connections to the upper ranks of society. 
There had been nothing like fighting. The matter had not been 
allowed to go far enough for that. But it was known, and was unde- 
niable, that Cesare Casaloni had attended a certain meeting held at 
the dwelling of one of the principal leaders of the movement in the 
city of Rimini ;—all that passed at which was known to the Govern- 
ment with the utmost accuracy of detail ;—and also that he had been 
present at a much larger meeting of conspirators, with arms in their 
hands, at a lonely spot among the lower slopes of the Apennine, not 
very far from the same city. And no more than this was needed to 
make him a proscribed man, for the capture of whom the officers of 
the Government were very anxious. 

It was towards the latter end of October that young Cesare Casa- 
loni found himself very hard-pressed by the bloodhounds of the 
sbirri, who were bent on capturing him. He had escaped, with 
difficulty, from Rimini, together with one companion, in a small 
fishing-boat, which had landed them as night was setting in on a 
lonely part of the coast a little to the southward of that city. Their 
hope in embarking had been no more than this. The fisherman, who 
was with difficulty persuaded to render the two young men this 
service, had no idea of remaining out all night, nor had they any 
sort of provision for a longer voyage. Nevertheless, the good office 
rendered them by the boat was a very important one. They were 
out of Rimini; and it would have been very difficult for them to have 
accomplished even thus much in any other way. 

Having been safely landed on the beach in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the river Marrano, in the first dusk of the 
rapidly-fading twilight, it became necessary, in the first place, to 
determine on their further course. And in the short and hurried 
debate which arose upon this question, the two fugitives differed in 
opinion. Casaloni’s companion, a young Neapolitan, wished to keep 
near to the coast, and make southwards. The great post-road from 
Bologna to Ancona, passing through Rimini and the other cities 
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which thickly stud the lowlands between the Apennine and the 
Adriatic, runs at no great distance from the coast in this part of its 
course. And Casaloni urged the danger of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of such a great highway, as a reason for preferring to strike into 
the mountains. Moreover, another motive was active in the case of his 
companion, which did not influence him. The young Neapolitan was 
anxious to return to his home. Casaloni had no home to which he 
could return. To have presented himself at the Villa Casaloni under 
his present circumstances would, he felt, have been almost, if not 
quite, as bad as walking into a guard-house of the Pope’s soldiers. 
The result was that the two fugitives determined to separate ;—a 
resolution which they came to the more readily from the well-founded 
belief that ultimate escape would be more possible for a single 
wanderer than for two compromised individuals travelling together. 

The young Neapolitan, therefore, accompanying his comrade only 
so far inland as was necessary to avoid the danger of passing too 
close to a post of coastguards established, as their friend the fisherman 
had cautioned them, at a lone tower called the Torre de Trinita, at 
the embouchure of the Marrano, then struck off southwards. And 
Casaloni, not without a somewhat bitter feeling, probably, that the 
dulness of the Villa Casaloni was yet preferable to that of a lonely 
nighton the flank of the Apennine, pursued his way towards the 
mountains. 

He was not very far distant from the frontier of the little Republic 
of San Marino; and it is likely enough that the sound of that appella- 
tion carried with it a hope of safety to the ears of the young con- 
spirator. But it would have been a grievous blunder to have trusted 
to any protection to be found in the franchises or the liberalism of the 
miniature republic. For the republican authorities know too well 
that their eight-century old independence would have but very small 
chance of becoming any older if they were to suffer their little terri- 
tory to be made the asylum of any political proscript, or, indeed, of 
any fugitive whatsoever, from the grasp of their powerful neigh- 
bours. And a stranger from a city reeking with pestilence would 
not be repulsed from a community trembling for its own safety more 
rigorously than a proscribed rebel flying from the vengeance of the 
holy father. 

Chance, however, or the nature of the ground, and the direction 
of the little valleys which lay more intricately among the hills as he 
neared the higher mountains, saved him from the commission of this 
error. 

Behind the little town of San Marino, which is perched on a lofty 
cliff, the highest point of its little territory, there is a very lonely 
and wild part of the Apennine. The town, on its lofty and isolated 
eminence, faces towards the Adriatic and the opposite coast of Dal- 
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matia, which may be seen from the battlements of its ancient castle. 
By the phrase “ behind the town” is meant, therefore, the region to 
the westward, extending towards Tuscany. The existence of the 
Tuscan frontier in this direction afforded also a very well-founded 
reason for choosing the course which Casaloni had chosen, for when 
once this should have been crossed he would be comparatively safe. 
The Grand Ducal Government at that time was on perfectly friendly 
terms with that of Rome, and would not have replied by a negative 
to any demand for the extradition of a political fugitive; but the 
Tuscan government would have avoided complying with the demand 
if they could have found any colourable means of doing so. And 
certainly no Tuscan official would spontaneously give himself any 
trouble to arrest or interfere with one merely suspected of being such. 
To reach the Tuscan frontier would therefore be a great point gained. 
The country between it and the labyrinth of intricate valleys into 
which Casaloni had found his way is a very wild and thinly-inhabited 
one. The main danger had already been surpassed when the thickly- 
inhabited low country, and the neighbourhood of its towns, and 
numerous large rich villages, was left behind him. 

Wandering onwards, almost without any object save that of 
gradually making westward as far as he could, and of finding some 
place at which it would not be too dangerous to ask for shelter for 
the night, he had gradually climbed to a considerable height on the 
mountain side, chiefly because he had felt that among the sinuosities 
of the valleys he was losing all certainty of the direction in which 
he was going. Gradually, too, the country he was traversing was 
becoming wilder and more entirely desolate; and he began to fear 
that he should be obliged to lay himself down on the bare hill-side 
supperless as he was, and so await what the morning light should 
bring. But just as he was resigning himself to this course his ear 
caught the sound of a not very distant bell. As far as he could see, 
he was on the open side of an utterly trackless mountain waste,—a 
very unlikely place to find any village, however poor and small. He 
made his way, however, towards the sound without much difficulty, 
for the ground was entirely open. There was neither enclosure, 
fence, nor any sign of cultivation on all the bleak hill-side. 

Presently he came to the building above which the bell was ring- 
ing,—a very small but strongly-built edifice, with a strong door 
deeply recessed in its round-arched doorway ; a little hermitage, or 
“eremo,” as it called itself, or small priory belonging to a Fran- 
ciscan convent situated at a not very far distant, but less bleak and 
desolate, part of the mountain. It frequently occurs that the con- 
vents of the austerer orders, situated in solitary parts of the moun- 
tains, have outposts, as it were, placed in yet more dreary, exposed, 
and desolate parts of the mountain, to which brethren are sent out 
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from the principal establishment, either as a measure of discipline or 
as a means and proof of extra sanctity. 

It was such an establishment, of a very humble and modest kind, 

situated some few miles distant from a larger Franciscan convent on 
the same lofty and desolate hill-top, called the Monte di Carpegno, 
that Casaloni had fallen in with. Had it been a police bureau, with 
the Papal arms and cross-keys over the door, the fugitive would 
almost have been tempted to enter, so dead beat was he, and so 
terrible seemed the prospect of wandering about shelterless and 
without food on that hill-side all the night. But in truth he could 
hardly have fallen in with a safer asylum for the night at least. It 
was not that the friars might be expected to sympathise at all with 
the cause which had made him a proscript and fugitive, or that it 
might be safe to trust to their hospitality for too long a period ;—not 
for so long a period, perhaps, as might suffice for a slow-crawling 
monk, with his besace over his shoulder, to wander down the mountain 
to Rimini, and for a brisker police-agent to climb from Rimini to 
the little priory. But for some hours the Franciscan hermitage was 
as safe a harbour as he could wish, and he was quite sure of not being 
refused admittance. These mountain convents and priories deem it 
part of their especial duty to give shelter and some modicum of such 
food as they have to travellers. 
, Casaloni pulled the great iron ring at the end of the large chain 
that hung by the side of the clamped and nailed door, and in a 
minute a ponderous bolt was heard grating in its staple, and a gaunt, 
spare, barefooted figure in brown serge, with knotted cord around his 
attenuated body, appeared in answer to the summons. There was 
no delay in responding to it, for the little community, consisting of 
four members, as Casaloni soon learned, was afoot, and the bell which 
he had heard was ringing for the service of the first canonical hour 
of the night. 

“T have been out shooting, frate mio,” said Casaloni, “and have 
been belated, and lost my way ; and was thinking that I must lay me 
down on the bare ground, when I heard your bell. And if I don’t 
find shelter with you, I must lie here at your gate, for I am too tired 
to go any farther.” 

“ Passi, signore,” said the friar, opening wide the door, and standing 
aside to let the stranger enter. ‘Of course such shelter and food 
as we have is yours for the claiming of it; but it is but little of either 
we have to offer, and you must share that little with another, for you 
are not the first comer to the door to-night.” 

The announcement was rather startling to Casaloni, for it struck 
him that the belated stranger who had been a little beforehand with 
him might well be some one of those who were out in search of him 
and others similarly wanted. Still, another moment of reflection told 
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him that sdirri and giandarmi rarely move save in pairs; and, at all 
events, he had by that time passed the doorway, and the friar had 
closed and rebolted the door with a reverberating bang. 


Cuapter III. 
A FRIEND IN NEED IS NOT ALWAYS A FRIEND INDEED. 


Cesare Casatont found himself in a very small flag-paved open court 
of irregular triangular shape, on which the entrance-door opened 
beneath a low-browed arch, over which was a portion of the upper 
story of the building. On one side the little space was enclosed by 
the west front-door of the small and humble chapel, over which was 
a slightly-elevated peak of wall, in an open triangular-shaped hole 
in which, hung the bell which had attracted his steps to the building. 
Over the doorway, which together with a dark wood-house on one 
side, and an equally dark sort of cellar and general store-room on 
the other, occupied all that side of the court, was a couple of rooms, 
evidently the best in the building ; and these were the guest chambers, 
appropriated for the reception of travellers who sought the hospitality 
of the hermitage. The third side of the court, which looked as if 
it had grown into its queer irregularity of form rather than been built 
s0 in accordance with any plan, was occupied by the little refectory 
and smaller kitchen on the ground floor, and half-a-dozen little bits 
of cells on the story above. And this constituted the entirety of the 
small priory. 

The entire community, with the exception of the porter, who was 
also bell-ringer, sacristan, cook, and attendant on strangers,—all the 
rest of the community, numbering three souls, were in coro,— in the 
little chapel, performing the first choral service of the night. The 
stranger within their gates was not apparently availing himself of 
the privilege of joining in their devotions, for there was a light visible 
in the shutterless windows of the room over the gateway. Casaloni’s 
guide turned to a very small round arched doorway under the arch- 
way of entrance, so placed as to be at right angles to the outer door, 
and opening it, showed a narrow and very steep stone stair, which 
led to the rooms above. The young man followed him, not without 
some anxiety as to what manner of man his fellow-guest might prove 
to be. He is, at all events, thought Casaloni, not so tired as I am, 
or he would already be in bed and asleep. 

His conductor opened another small door at the head of the stair, 
and Casaloni found himself in the presence of the man whose supper 
and chamber he was to share. The outer room, or that first reached 
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from the stair, was a little sitting or eating-room ; and the second 
room opening from it a sleeping-chamber, provided with a couple 
of. beds. 

It was very bare—the little sitting-room—but perfectly clean ; for 
the mendicants do not seem to think it necessary to apply the same 
rule of mortification by dirt to their habitations which they carry out 
so rigorously in their own persons. The boarded floor of the little 
room was quite clean, the white deal table in the middle of it was 
clean, and the rush-bottomed purgatorially-constructed chairs were 
clean. There was a fireplace very large for the size of the room, and 
a large fire was blazing in it; for though it was only October, and 
the weather was still fine, and even hot down on the lowlands by the 
coast, a -good fire was by no means an unnecessary luxury on the bleak 
top of the Monte Carpegno. 

And the previous occupant of the room was enjoying this portion 
of the friars’ hospitality to the utmost. There were but four small 
rush-bottomed chairs in the room; and of these he was occupying 
three, placed so as to serve as nearly as was possible the purpose of 
a sofa in front of the blazing beech-logs. Close to his elbow, on the 
narrow stone mantel-shelf, was an emptied flask of red wine. 

The stranger was a tall and strikingly handsome man, whose black 
hair and abundant black beard were beginning to be very sparsely 
streaked with threads of silver. His long and well-shaped limbs, 
clothed in brown cloth breeches and leathern gaiters, were thrown 
with a not inelegant carelessness over the chairs he was monopolising ; 
and his handsome head was thrown back, so as to lean against the 
corner formed by the projection of the fireplace. He did not rise, or 
in any way change his lounging position, when Casaloni entered ; 
but he raised from his head the soft black felt hat, which was over- 
shadowing his brows, in somewhat careless salutation, and then 
replaced it without speaking. 

“ Good evening, signore!” said Casaloni. ‘I am afraid that it is 
hardly a case of ‘the more the merrier’ in these quarters; and that 
you would have fared all the better if I had not been belated on the 
mountain, as I suppose you were also.” 

“Umph!” said the stranger with a shrug; “there are a couple 
of beds in that kennel in there, and I never use more than one at a 
time, and am not particular as to my chamber-mates. But I was not 
belated on the mountain myself, any more than you were!” 

The friar had by this time left the room to get the new-comer 
something to eat, and the two strangers were alone. Casaloni stared 
at the man who uttered the above somewhat rude speech a little 
uneasily before he replied. 

“As for me,” he said, “I certainly was belated, as you may see 
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for yourself; and I am sure I can’t guess what on earth else should 
bring a man to such a place as this at this time of night.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the stranger carelessly, without moving 
from his lounging attitude. ‘I should have thought that many a 
motive might bring a man here; as, for instance, the necessity of 
escaping from the Holy Father’s sdirri, after conspiring against his 
Government.” 

Casaloni changed colour, and started visibly; but in the next 
instant, assuming an air of careless ease, he drew the fourth chair to 
the other corner of the fireplace, and sat down over the fire. 

“I suppose,” he said, after reflection for a minute or two, “ that 
you know me; though I have not a notion where I have ever seen 
you before. But I imagine you are not inclined to do the work of 
the Pope’s spies for them.” 

“T!” said the stranger; “bless your soul,no! NotI! When 
I want a score of scudi or so, which occurs now and then, I know of 
an honester way of coming by them than by turning a priest’s spy 
for them. No; you are in no danger from me.” 

“‘So I should have supposed. Perhaps you were one of us in this 
last affair.” 

“ Look here,” said the stranger, touching his beard with his finger. 

«What do you mean?” said Casaloni. “If that is one of the signs, 
it is one that they have not taught me, and. i 

“Tt is a sign that may be understood without any teaching,” said 
the other. ‘Don’t you see the white hairs in my beard? I take 
it all the beards of your friends who were concerned in this 
affair were black, or maybe brown, weren’t they ? No grey ones, I 
fancy, eh?” 

“ Ah! I see what you mean now. I suppose we were all, or pretty 
well all, young men,” replied Casaloni, simply. 

« All, to a man, you may take your oath. Ah, old fellows have 
had enough of all that, and have given up the profitable game of 
kicking against the pricks, before they come to my age, you may 
swear. But it’s no business of mine. I’ve no objection to the young 
’uns having their fling of fun, not I!” 

“But where have you known me ?” rejoined Casaloni, looking at 
the stranger’s strikingly handsome face more attentively than he had 
yet done; “I cannot remember to have seen you before. But since 
you know who I am,” he continued, “ perhaps you can give me news 
of the Marchese ?” 

“‘ Where was he when you left him?” asked the stranger, speaking 
with apparent carelessness. 

“ At Villa Casaloni to be sure! I don’t think he has left it for a 
night for years past,” replied the young man, suffering himself to be 
pumped with the utmost facility. 
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“The old fellow will not have been very well pleased at your 
meddling with business of this sort,” said Vallardi—for he it was. 

The remark was a very safe one; for Sandro knew quite enough 
of the Marchese to be very sure that he would not approve of any- 
body whatever being concerned in an insurrection against the Govern- 
ment. When Casaloni had first entered the room he had not the 
smallest idea who or what he was; but he knew of course that a 
plan of insurrection had been detected and crushed, and that the 
Papal troops and giandarmi and sbirri were busily engaged in hunting 
down those of the compromised who had escaped. And the nature of 
the place, the geographical locality, and the appearance of the young 
man, had led him to form a shrewd guess which Casaloni’s simplicity 
had at once converted into a certainty. It still remained for Sandro 
to discover who the new-comer really was. 

“The Marchese,” he said, “ will not have approved of your being 
in a business of this kind!” 

“Approve! No, per Dio; I should think not! I have ruined 
myself root and branch there. I should think the old boy 
would rather that the name of Casaloni should never be heard of 
again, than that it should be inherited by a Liberal, let alone an 
insurgent !” 

“Ts there any other of the family whom he could put into your 
place ?” said Vallardi, who was well aware that the old Marchese 
Casaloni had taken into his house a young and distant member of 
the family as his future heir, and who had now learned pretty well 
all he wanted to know with regard to the stranger. 

“No, I think not! Not so far as I know ;—none of the name!” 
said Cesare. 

“ Well, then, I think that you need not give up, Signor Marchese. 
You will come round to the top of the wheel one of these days. And 
as for the Marchese, you will never have to ask him to forgive you, 
signore. I had a mind to be sure that I was not mistaken in you 
before speaking. But I am able to tell you that the Marchese died 
suddenly the night before last.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the young man, with a sudden change 
of colour which marked the impressionable nervousness of his tem- 
perament ; “are you sure of what you are saying? Poor old man! 
IT should have liked to have seen him once again!” 

“Surely better not, Signor Marchese! What would have been 
the good of seeing him only to quarrel with him. Better as it is. 
Maybe he never heard of your proscription!” said Sandro, fishing 
again, for Casaloni had not said a word as to being proscribed. 

“Very possibly not!” replied he innocently; “for news was 
always a long time in reaching the Villa. But I don’t see that it 
much matters whether he heard of it or not, as it is !—Except, 
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indeed,” he added with a sigh, “that, if he never heard of it, he 
would have been spared an additional pang of sorrow.” 

“Well, I don’t quite see that,” said Sandro; “though, of course, 
you know your own affairs best; but it seems to me that if he had 
heard of it, it might have caused him to alter his testamentary dis- 
positions possibly.” 

“ Ah! I never thought of that! And I don’t see now, as things 
are, how I am likely to find out in a hurry whether he did so or 
not ?” 

“ Do you know,” asked Sandro, “ whether he was in frequent cor- 
respondence with his brother, Monsignore Casaloni, in Rome ? ” 

“T rather think not! Not that, as far as I know, there was any 
estrangement between them. But the Marchese was not in frequent 
correspondence with any body. He seemed never to wish to know 
anything about anybody or anything five miles away from Monta- 
miata!” returned the young man, who, quite thrown off his guard 
by his companion’s apparently intimate knowledge of members of his 
family, entirely forgot that the man he was talking to was a perfect 
stranger, whose name even he did not know. 

“ Well,” said Vallardi, after a pause, during which his mind had 

been actively busy with sundry speculations and calculations ; “ well, 
Signor Marchese, I have been thinking that perhaps it may be in 
my power to ascertain for you how matters have been left by the old 
Marchese in this respect. And it is very desirable for you that you 
should know.” 
- “Really I am very much obliged to you for the kind offer, but— 
you know, as I was saying just now, I do not remember where 
I can have seen you—and—excuse me, but— in fact, I do not know 
at all whom I am speaking to,” said Casaloni, with the hesitation 
which a young man always feels in similar circumstances. 

“My name! What, did I not mention it? My name is Sandro 
Vallardi,—a Tuscan! My acquaintanceship was mainly with Mon- 
signore, the Marchese’s younger brother. He and I knew each 
other very well many years ago. And I have a very pleasant recol- 
lection of the matters in which we were concerned to the mutual 
advantage of both of us. By the way, what are your present plans 
—for the immediate future—for to-morrow, I mean ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, signore, I have hardly thought about 
that. I have had enough to think of to get safe to the end of each 
hour, without caring much for the one that was to come after! 
What would you advise me to do?” said the young man, with a 
young man’s frankness. 

“T should say that you could not have started better than you 
have,” answered Sandro. “The Tuscan frontier is very near this; 
and when you are once across it you will have no difficulty in finding 
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a safe hiding-place. The Grand Duke don’t want a larger share 
than he can help of the curses the Pope gets so thick and hot from the 
whole country. They won’t give up any refugees out of Tuscany, if 
they can help it. I wouldn’t just go straight to Florence, or even to 
Leghorn, or Siena, if I was you. But if you want to keep out of the 
way for a while in Tuscany, nobody will be very sharp in looking 
after you.” 

“But how am I to get into Tuscany?” said Casaloni. “I have 
no knowledge whatever of the country. When I started from the 
coast, I thought it would be easy to find my way straight westward. 
But my experience of last night showed me that it was a great deal 
easier to lose it. And when I start away from this place, I shall 
have no more idea which way to turn my face than if I was in the 
middle of the sea!” 

“ Well, it is wild country enough here about, and no way less 
so between here and the frontier. But that is your safety!” said 
Vallardi. 

“ Ay! if I could only find my way through it,” returned the other. 
“But suppose, after wandering all day, I should find myself back 
again close to Rimini!—and, for all I can see, that is just as 
likely as not. I suppose there is no danger to be feared from these 
poor devils here ?” 

“Well, I should be very sorry to trust them with my neck, if they 
knew a lira was to be got by twisting it, or giving it to somebody 
else to twist. And you may depend upon it they have a pretty fair 
idea of what has procured for them the honour of housing you!” 

“No! you don’t say so! What, these fellows living here ina 
hermitage on the top of this mountain?” cried Casaloni incredulously, 
and yet with some dismay. 

“Bah! Accidente to their hermitage! You must remember that 
these fellows do not live like the Camaldolesi in our Tuscan hills, 
always abiding at the top of their own mountain, and really knowing 
nothing about what’s going on in the world, any more than if they were 
in the moon. These brown animals go all over the country with 
their sacks over their broad lazy shoulders, begging from house to 
house, and carrying gossip from one farm to another; and then 
hearing all the news in the convents of their order in the towns, 
where they put up for the night. Lord bless you, they know all 
about the insurrection, and like enough were the first to put the 
sbirri up to the game. They know that the giandarmi are after the 
runaways, and, like enough, know the names and the marks of every 
man that is wanted. I should not wonder a bit if the old humbug 
they call the prior has got, in some pocket under his beastly old 


frock, a note of your inches, and the colour of your eyes and your 
beard !” 
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“And yet you said-I had made a good start?” remonstrated 
Casaloni, beginning to feel very uncomfortable. 

“ And so you have. You are well on your way to the frontier, 
and have got through the most dangerous part of the country. And 
though I think it very likely that you might have the sbirri at the 
door of this den if you give these fellows another four-and-twenty 
hours to sell you in, you are safe enough for the night. It is many 
a long mountain mile from here to the nearest police-station. That 
is your safety. Not a man of the Jazy beggars will dream of turning 
out on such an errand to-night. But you will see that one of them 
will be off with the first light of the morning to-morrow, and if you 
don’t want to be caught you had better be moving about the same 
time, and just in the contrary direction.” 

“Tf I could only be sure of finding which direction that is, or of 
knowing at all which way I am going,” said the young proscript 
rather gloomily. 

“Well, I have been thinking that perhaps I might be able to help 
you,” said Sandro, after a pause, intended to give the young man 
time to dwell a little on the difficulties of his position, and to seem 
as if the speaker had to overcome considerable reluctance before he 
could make up his mind to incur the risk of so charitable an action. 
“T do not like,” he continued, “ meddling in these matters. I have 
learned by experience that it is best to leave them alone, as I was 
telling you just now. My affairs often take me into the Pope’s 
country, and I might find it very awkward to have been engaged in 
helping to hide a man under proscription for rebellion. But, hang 
it! if one can never do a good turn to a fellow when he is down and 
hard-pressed, it would be a worse world to live in than it is! And, 
then, I knew your people, and should not be sorry to save the life of 
a Casaloni for the sake of old times. In short, I’ll risk it, rather 
than see you come to grief, which you probably would if left to your 
own guidance. I'll see you safe across the frontier to-morrow 
morning.” 

An older man, and perhaps a wiser one, than Cesare Casaloni, or 
at least one possessed of a larger share of that narrow knowledge 
which is usually called knowledge of the world,—certainly such a 
man as Sandro Vallardi had been at the same age,—would have felt 
some hesitation, under the circumstances, in trusting his life entirely 
in the hands of a perfect stranger, who might to all appearances have 
put a certain number of scudi in his pocket, and earned the reputa- 
tion of a well-affected supporter of the Government, by simply 
guiding him across the country in one direction instead of the other. 
All that he knew in favour of the benevolent stranger was that he 
seemed acquainted with the names of his relatives,—people whose 
names and family relationships were well known to half the popula- 
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tion of the Romagna. He had no possible means of guessing that 
there were very sufficient reasons why, even if his new friend had 
wished to betray him, Signor Sandro Vallardi could not have been 
tempted to put his own valuable person within reach of the Holy 
Father’s sbirri by a very much larger sum than the poor proscript’s 
betrayal would have been worth. For these quite major reasons, 
Casaloni was perfectly safe in his friend Sandro’s hands. But the 
fact was no justification of his prudence in jumping at the offer with- 
out a shadow of misgiving as the young man did. But what a cur- 
mudgeon one would be, if one never trusted anybody save those whom 
it was prudent to trust ! 

“ O signore ! Davvero lei é troppo buono!” cried Cesare, jumping up 
and stretching out his hand to the older man, who still continued to 
lounge on his three chairs, and puff his cigar. ‘ You will have saved 
my life ; and you may depend on it, I shall never forget it. What 
name must I write in my heart, as that of the man to whom I owe most 
in the world?” 

Sandro laughed a little laugh, which seemed half pleased and half 
eynical, and shrugged his shoulders, as he answered, “ My name, 
signore, is Vallardi— Alessandro Vallardi. I am but a poor man, as 
you will see when you see me in my home ;—a poorer man maybe 
than I should be, if all the people whom I have done as much and 
more for in my life, as 1am going to do for you, had thought as much 
about it as you seem to do;—and had remembered their thoughts,” 
he added with marked significance. 

“JT don’t think you will find that I forget mine, Signor Vallardi,” 
said Casaloni, “ and a 

“Very good! I dare say you will not. Any way,I shall not 
remind you of them if you should forget all about it. Now, I am for 
bed. There area couple of beds in that room there, and I dare 
say we shall not disturb each other. I suppose you will be ready to 
be off at sun-rise ?” 

“To be sure! The sooner the better for me. Just give me a call 
as soon as you are stirring, in case I should sleep heavy, for I am 
awfully tired.” 

“ All right; let’s turn in at once,” said Vallardi, gathering him- 
self up slowly, throwing the end of his cigar into the fire, and filling 
himself a tumbler of wine from the flask which had been brought for 
the last comer. 
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COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Primary education may now be taken up at a point for which, a year or 
two ago, the public were altogether unprepared. Many things which 
then would have been warmly disputed may now be assumed. It 
may be taken for granted that the more education a man can get 
consistently with the discharge of his special duties, the better both 
for himself and for society. The great question now is how this is 
to be brought about. Some would be content if the present system 
were a little tinkered up; some have declared for a permissive rating 
bill, and others for a compulsory rating bill. For our own part, in 
spite of the cant in quarters from which better things might have 
been expected, about the danger of increasing the policeman’s autho- 
rity, or of in any way interfering with the liberty and dignity of the 
subject, we think that the compulsory principle cannot too soon be 
adopted. It can be shown, we think, jirst, that the present educa- 
tional system is inadequate; and second, that it must remain inadequate 
if parents retain the power of keeping their children in ignorance. 
It is consequently the duty of the State to resort to coercion ; and we 
propose to discuss the main objections to State interference. 

To demonstrate the shortcomings of the present system no elaborate 
exposition of details need be given. It is enough to remind our 
readers that at present Government aid is confined to those who can 
to a certain extent help themselves. No one can deny the propriety 
of stimulating individual effort and energy by all legitimate means. 
But a plan of education limited by this principle cannot possibly 
satisfy the requirements of a nation. The chosen abodes of wealth 
and benevolence, which could best afford to dispense with extraneous 
assistance, are exclusively favoured by the State; while places so 
smitten by poverty and distress that the inhabitants, if told they 
should establish schools, would think their adviser mocked them, are 
left utterly uncared for by the Government. Unquestionably, the 
strong and active should be encouraged, but it does not follow that 
the weak and paralysed should be neglected. Because the one is done, 
the other need not be left undone; for if those who can help them- 
selves are entitled to aid, surely those who are helpless have a still 
stronger claim to assistance. 

How urgently such assistance is required, will be seen by a glance 
at the following statement :—‘“There were, therefore, more than 
11,000 parishes which derived no assistance from what is called our 
education system, and the population of those parishes may fairly 
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be estimated at not less than 6,000,000.”' In the debate last November 
on Lord Russell’s resolutions, the Duke of Marlborough, in a speech 
which was throughout remarkably sanguine, seemed to think that he 
had destroyed the effect of the above figures as the basis of an argu- 
ment for change. It is true that his Grace was able to mention one 
or two places where education went on without Government assistance ; 
but as he was only able to cut down the unaided parishes from 11,024 
to 8,368, he can hardly be considered to have shown any material 
inaccuracy in Lord Russell’s melancholy description of the educational 
state of the country. Indeed, both in November and again in March, 
when the Duke introduced the Government bill, his mind seemed 
more occupied with what had already been done in the cause of 
education than with the deficiencies still remaining to be cured. 

Manchester may be taken as affording a fair specimen of the con- 
dition of the working-classes in the more populous districts of England. 
In the Report for 1867 of the Manchester Education Aid Society, we 
find the following statements to the same effect as many others which 
had appeared in previous reports :— 

‘* The following is a tabular statement of the educational condition of parents 
and young persons from 12 to 20 years ofage :— 


“« Of 1,672 fathers, 465 cannot read. 
** Of 1,857 mothers 815 cannot read. 
‘* Of 1,660 persons between 12 and 20 years, 759 cannot read. 


‘Nearly one-third of the fathers, almost one-half of the mothers, and about 
the same proportion of the young men and young women, are in a state of 
profound ignorance ! 

‘¢ These inquiries among the adult population have been confined to families 
whom the Committee have assisted. It is only too probable that no higher 
standard of education prevails among families whose parents are able, but 
unwilling, to pay school-fees. It has already been stated, that out of 8,427 
children of school age, but not at school, 4,336 belong to parents who can pay 
for education. In other words, of every 100 children not attending school, of 
the school age, 51 belong to parents whose income is adequate to the payment 
of school-fees. No merely voluntary agency, such as the Education Aid 
Society, can make any impression on such parents. 

‘‘ Taking the total number of children of all ages above 3 years, living with 
parents or guardians, there were only 7,814 at school; while there were 10,205 
neither at school nor work. The remainder were at work. Thus, in every 100 
children living with parents or guardians, who are not 2 work, there are 43 at 
school, and 57 not at school.” 


Want. of money and apathy on the part of parents are not the 
only causes which keep so large a part of our population unedu- 
cated. It not unfrequently happens that religious differences 
stand in the way of co-operation. There are districts in which no 
sect is rich enough to establish a school, and support from religious 
opponents is seldom to be expected. The best chance of union would 
be the establishment of a school on secular principles. Such a school, 


(1) Report of the Committee of Council, 1863-4, quoted in the Draft Report of the 
Select Committee in 1866. 
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unfortunately, would not be countenanced by the Government; and 
it is not impossible that prejudice on this subject may hamper the 
legislature for many years to come. We venture, however, to think 
that two essentials of a reformed system will be, the extension of 
Government support to poor districts, and the adoption of the secular 
principle wherever the religious principle has failed. 

But we are far from saying that this would be enough. Let the 
State be as lavish and free from prejudice as the most advanced 
reformer would desire, a large mass of people must necessarily remain 
uneducated, unless resort be had to what is, somewhat unluckily, 
called the compulsory principle. Take the case of a labouring man 
with a large family, who finds it difficult to make ends meet, even 
with the four or five shillings a week which we will suppose him to 
make by sending out some of his children to work. Though he be a 
man who has been educated himself and who values education, how 
great must be his foresight and self-control, if he prefers the future 
and contingent interest of his children to the sharp calls of immediate 
necessity. 

But in a vast number of cases no such struggle takes place in the 
parent’s mind. Ignorant himself, he is perfectly contented that his 
children shall remain ignorant. Is it not evident that as long as 
parents of either class are counted by thousands, though schools were 
brought to their very doors by the most ingeniously devised system, 
a large mass of the population would persistently refuse to leave the 
beaten track ? 

Some readers will, perhaps, agree with us up to this point. Not 
denying that, in a densely crowded country like ours, the day is far 
distant, when the duty of educating their children will be universally 
recognised by the labouring class, they will nevertheless say, “ Better 
that this should be so, than that we should adopt any principle so 
hateful as that of coercion. It is bad that, improve our system as we 
may, men should still grow up ignorant. Yet the evil is less than 
that of interference with the sacred right of parents to manage their 
children.” But having established a primd facie case for compul- 
sory education by showing that without it a part of the population 
must necessarily remain ignorant, let us examine the objections with 
which the advocates of such a system are usually met. 

In the first place let it be remembered, that it is not the children 
who would suffer from compulsion. They would be no worse off than 
they are now. Whether they remain at home, or their parents send 
them to school, they equally live under control. It is important, 
then, to bear in mind that the parents alone would be coerced; they 
would, no doubt, experience the restriction of a right now accorded 
to them by the law. Why, however, does the law give a parent 
authority over his child? Surely, not to promote the convenience of 
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the parent, but to secure the interest of the child. If the former 
were the ratio legis, the parent’s privilege would not cease on the 
child’s attaining the age of twenty-one, when, having reached years 
of discretion, he might be expected to be more useful than before. 
The reason of the law is clear. It is the supposed inability of a 
person under twenty-one to take care of himself. And that which is 
the basis of the right ought to regulate, and to a great extent does 
regulate, the mode of its exercise. A parent is not allowed to let his 
child starve. Now, there are many men and women for whom an 
early death from neglect would have been infinitely preferable to the 
lives they are now leading of uselessness, misery, and crime, directly 
traceable to want of education. Parents, moreover, are obliged to 
have their children vaccinated, and there are several trades in which 
no child may serve, unless on the condition of obedience to certain 
enactments regulating the hours of work, and making some provision 
for due instruction. 

Nor is it by the legislature only that the duty of the State to 
coerce parents in the interest of the children and of the public has 
been recognised. Few principles of the law are older or better 
established than that which enables the sovereign as parens patric, 
acting, of course, through the proper machinery, to remove children 
from the care and control of parents whose conduct is likely to be of 
prejudice to the morality and education of their offspring. 

Lord Eldon said, in giving a decision on this point: “ Lord Thurlow’s 
opinion went upon this, that the law imposed a duty upon parents, and, 
in general gives them credit for ability and inclination to execute it. 
But that presumption, like all others, would fail in particular 
instances; and if an instance occurred in which the father was 
unable or unwilling to execute that duty, and, further, was actively 
proceeding against it, of necessity the State must place somewhere a 
superintending power over those who cannot take care of themselves, 
and have not the benefit of that care which is presumed to be generally 
effectual.”* It is true that the child must have property to enable 
the court to exercise its jurisdiction. But on this point Lord Eldon 
remarks, “ It is not from any want of jurisdiction that it (the court) 
does not act (where it has no property of an infant’s), but from a 
want of the means to exercise its jurisdiction; because the court 
cannot take on itself the maintenance of all the children in the 
kingdom.” 

As an instance of the court’s authority we may mention the remark- 
able case of Wellesley v. Duke of Beaufort.? Mrs. Wellesley had been 
induced to live separated from her husband in consequence of his bad 
treatment, and his living with a married woman, a Mrs. Bligh. Five 
days before her death, Mrs. Wellesley enjoined her sisters, the Misses 


(1) Vesey, 63. (2) 2 Russell, 21. (3) 2 Russell’s Reports, p. 1. 
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Long, to take care of her children, and not to allow Mr. Wellesley to 
interfere with them. Shortly after he made an application to the 
Court of Chancery to have his children taken away from the Misses 
Long. Ina letter to Mr. Pitman he had given,as Lord Eldon expressed 
it, “ his notion of law ’””—“ that a man and his children ought to go 
to the devil in their own way if he please” (an opinion, it is to be 
feared, which even now has followers), adding, in a postscript, “ that 
neither God nor the devil shall interfere between him and his 
children.” Mr. Wellesley, moreover, had said, “ that if he had the 
government of his children, he would take care that they should be 
present at bull-baits, cock-fights, dog-fights, and all other sports of 
the like nature, in order to afford them opportunities of hearing and 
learning to repeat oaths and blasphemous language made use of by 
people usually attending such sports, which were manly sports, and 
ought to be pursued by his children in preference to any other.” 
The Lord Chancellor, in refusing the application, said: “I have no 
difficulty in saying, that if a father be living in a state of habitual 
drunkenness, incapacitating himself from taking care of his children’s 
education, he is not to be looked upon as a man of such reason and 
understanding as to enable him to discharge the duty of a parent ; 
and, if such a case were to occur again, as it has occurred before, the 
Court would take care that the children should not be under the 
control of a person so debased himself, and so likely to injure them.” 

And in another case,! Lord Thurlow intimated that he would not 
allow the colour of parental authority to work the ruin of the child, 
he would not allow the child to be sacrificed to the views of the father; 
and he accordingly ordered the father to be restrained from interfer- 
ing with the management of the child. 

Many persons have so strong a prejudice against what they conceive 
to be a new and un-English principle, that we have thought it worth 
some pains to show that it is one repeatedly recognised, not only in 
statutory enactments, but in legal decisions of the highest authority. 
Indeed, what we advocate is no more than common regard for con- 
sistency requires. If it was right that the facilities of divorce, 
formerly confined to the rich, should be extended to the poor, the 
same view a fortiori holds good in the matter of education. Every 
rich man’s son, as we have seen, is entitled to the protection of the 
law against the neglect and shortcomings of his parents. We shall 
shortly see whether our new constituencies will take away this privi- 
lege, or insist on sharing in it themselves. 

Many persons are indisposed to accept a change which would, in 
their opinion, injure and demoralize parents by interfering with their 
responsibility. ‘If you would persuade them by degrees, it would 
be so much better.”” Better, perhaps, for the few who would allow 


(1) Creuz v. Hunter, 2 Cox, 242. 
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themselves to be persuaded, but not better for those who would shut 
their ears to all exhortation, or for those who require no persuasion. 
People, whether rich or poor, who send their children to school as a 
matter of course, would not be demoralized by the existence of a 
compulsory law which in nowise crossed or vexed them. An honest 
and peaceful man is not demoralized by the laws against theft and 
violence. The argument, then, is reduced to this: the limited good 
of a very limited number of parents, at the cost of the whole careers 
of multitudes of children. 

To prevent so incalculable an evil, the advocates of the /aisser aller 
principle are surely justified in making some concession. They do 
not deny that a nuisance should be abated. They would not let a 
man keep his house in such disorder as to endanger the lives or health 
of his neighbours. Then, what more serious nuisance can be mentioned, 
than that a large portion of the men and women among whom we 
live should have reached maturity with gross minds and brutal habits. 
Is there any one whose fortunes have not been impaired, and whose 
life has not been to some extent saddened, by the gloom of ignorance 
and misery which surrounds him ? 

Again, it may be urged that many parents, if deprived of the 
assistance of their children, would be driven to the workhouse. We 
reply that, even if this should be so, a less evil would be incurred than 
that of sacrificing the future of a still larger number of children. 
Indeed, the same objection might be urged against the obligation 
imposed on parents to feed their children. In practice, however, the 

eases of hardship would be few. If duly appointed inspectors were 
satisfied of the inability of a parent to support his child at school, 
the Government should do it for him, and then all ground of complaint 
would be cut away. For a child seldom earns more than enough 
for its own maintenance, generally not so much; and to anything 
beyond this the parent could not set up the pretence of a right, if it 
could only be insisted on at the sacrifice of the child’s permanent 
interests. This suggestion, indeed, amounts to no more than a very 
limited extension of the present plan of educating workhouse children. 
We admit, that assistance of so large a character ought only to be 
afforded by the State in very exceptional cases. In others of a less 
necessitous kind, enough would be done if the education were gratui- 
tous. Occasionally, there might be imposture; but not enough to 
raise any serious difficulty. There is no more reason for England 
being unable to cope with fraud and indolence than those countries 
(including by far the greater part of Europe) where assistance in 
bearing the burden of education is given to parents whose necessity 
is established. 

Nor let it be forgotten that, before many years had elapsed, the 
compulsory system would in the main have completed its work. A 
new generation lifted up from the ground where its fathers lie 
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shackled by poverty and ignorance, and armed with the best security 
for independence, would need little of constraint or assistance to induce 
them to afford their offspring the advantages to which they owed their 
elevation. 
Not a little of the antagonism which obstructs the establishment of 
a compulsory system is the apprehension that voluntary contributions 
would cease to flow in. ‘‘ Who would make donations,” it is asked, 
“‘when schools were not in any way dependent on charity? What 
folly to inaugurate a scheme which would nip private generosity in 
the bud, and deprive the community of the gratuitous offering of 
many thousands of pounds!” For our own part, we believe that a 
multitude of rich persons would continue to support education with 
unabated zeal. Nor would they be without an equivalent. They 
might, as at present, maintain some special form of training, whether 
secular or religious, which, without their assistance, might fall to the 
ground. The wealthy Anglican or Methodist would be as anxious as 
before to secure the propagation of his peculiar views amongst the 
young. The sum subscribed would, however, be far less, and, for 
the sake of argument, we will suppose that it would sink to zero. 
Would the public, therefore, be to that extent impoverished? “Yes,” 
some will assert, “‘ by reason of the greater stress on the revenue.” 
The answer is, that as the money turned aside from private con- 
tributions to schools would be equally well employed in swelling the 
capital out of which wages and taxes are provided, the national wealth 
would not be impaired, nor would any burden be superadded, while 
a much better bargain in the way of education would have been 
obtained. 

Two important objections have still to be considered; the expense 
of efficient education, and the Cangers to be apprehended from its 
implying the adoption, at least to some extent, of the secular prin- 
ciple. The sum required, if put down in figures, would, no doubt, 
be startling ; yet the gain of living in a purer moral atmosphere 
would, we think, relieve the nation from the charge of prodigality. 
Besides, from a mere material point of view, the outlay would be 
justified. If the multitude of schools proved costly, there would, in 
compensation, be less to pay for prisons, less for reformatories and for 
police; poor rates would be diminished, and so would the heavy tax 
now imposed in the form of property abstracted from society to 
support in idleness an army of thieves, whose numbers are counted by 
tens of thousands. In short, on the strictest economic principles, 
the return to the State would be abundant and certain. But, unfor- 
tunately, the man who is eager to take precautions against small 
evils is too often apathetic in the case of great ones, if they do not 
concern him more than his neighbours, and cannot be fully realised 
without a certain intellectual effort. And thus it is possible that a 
person who is careful to insure his barn against fire, will not, if he 
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can help it, pay a single shilling to free himself from the consequences 
of general vice and ignorance. 

Another class of objectors is alarmed by the prospect of Government 
support extended to secular education. Now the greater part of those 
who are in favour of the compulsory principle would desire nothing 
less than that the religious instruction which is now given in schools 
should cease. They would even concede that in new schools religion 
should be taught, where this would not have the effect of excluding 
children who were in danger of remaining uneducated. In many 
districts, however, the alternatives are not religious education and 
secular education, but secular education and none at all. 

If this is so, can there be any doubt on which side we should 
range ourselves? For, surely, morality must gain under the secular 
plan, unless it is denied that Greece and Rome in their best days 
produced many worthy men, whose character would have been very 
different had their lot been cast in times of less enlightenment. This 
consideration can hardly fail to have weight with those who regard 
morality as the cardinal object of religion. And religion, strictly so 
called (if not what is understood by “religion” in the minds of 
those who think a purely secular education worse than none at all), 
would gain too. A child whose understanding had been improved, 
would be more amenable to the teaching of his spiritual pastor than 
if he had been left to his native dulness. Even if no religious 
instructor were forthcoming, a child initiated in the rudiments of 
ethics would at least be better able and more likely than before to 
read the Bible and to court the assistance of those who could help 
him. There are people, no doubt, who, in spite of all we have urged, 
would prefer that twenty children should be educated according to 
some particular doctrine, and that in consequence eighty children 
should be neglected, than that the whole hundred should receive a 
sound intellectual and moral education, leaving religion to the 
parents and ministers. We can only hope that this mode of thinking 
may not gain ground. 

In a debate last July on Mr. Bruce’s motion, it was urged that 
those who did not approve of secular education and yet were com- 
pelled to contribute to it, would be subjected to great hardship, for 
they would have no return for their money. We may, in the first 
place, remark that similar hardship is felt by those who disapprove 
of religious education, or who do not find the kind they require within 
their reach. But the above contention obviously rests upon the 
fallacy that education exclusively benefits the person educated. If, 
however, the community gains by the imposition of a tax, a contri- 
butor who disapproves of its object has no more right to complain 
than a Quaker in time of war, or a Tory whose payments to the 


revenue go in part towards the salary of a Radical minister. 
VOL. Il. N.S. QQ 
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If the arguments we have adduced had been brought forward in 
support of an untried theory, we cannot help thinking that they 
would have been difficult to overthrow. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that compulsory education has been adopted by much the 
largest part of Europe; and with what signal success is testified by 
all who are competent to speak upon the subject. Upon this point 
hear M. Baudouin, who, having been employed by the French 
Government to examine the Belgian, German, and Swiss systems of 
education, published his admirable report in 1865. 

After saying that in Germany, if the parent is obdurate to both 
reproof and punishment, the child may be taken away from him and 
placed under the care of a guardian, he goes on to say that rigorous 
treatment is hardly ever required. He is only aware of ten cases in 
the year 1864 in Prussia with its 18,000,000 inhabitants, and he 
asserts that in Saxony and Hesse during the same period there was 
no case whatever. The reason is that,—‘ L’instruction, depuis 
longtemps répandue partout et généralisée, a déja fait ses preuves 
et donné des résultats presque palpables, que les populations des 
villes et des campagnes ont pu apprécier également.” And he goes 
on to explain that the children are every way better looked after 
than formerly, that there is no vagabondage among them, and that 
among adults there is less drunkenness, and that crimes and offences 
have sensibly diminished. 

He states that compulsory education is adopted in every state in 
Europe, except Belgium, France, England, and Geneva, and that 
in all countries which have adopted it the spread of education has 
been great. 

On the other hand, in countries which have not yet adopted 
the compulsory principle, educational inefficiency is a ground of 
constant complaint, even where systems far better than our own are 
in operation. In America the public expenditure, under the head of 
education, is lavish as compared with that of Great Britain. Yet it 
seems that, from want of compulsion, the result is far from satisfactory. 

The experience of a chaplain who was attached to the army of the 
United States during the civil war is given as follows, at p. 11 of 
“The Daily Public School in the United States :’—“ A very large 
majority of the soldiers born and brought up in the North-western 
States could read and write, but of these many could read but very 
imperfectly, and composed a letter with great difficulty. Union 
soldiers from the Slave States were deplorably destitute of common 
school education. Thousands of soldiers learned to write letters 
while in the army. In my army Sunday-school of 150 to 250 from 
my own regiment, I found that a large number were poor readers. 
They were very imperfectly taught in the common schools. The 
same I found true of schools in other regiments. The letter-writing 
showed the writers were very imperfectly instructed in orthography.” 
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Further evidence is given at p. 12 of the same publication :— 
“ At a public meeting at Cooper Institute, New York, last October, 
a member of the Bar, largely conversant with all classes of society, 
stated that the ability to read and write is by no means so universal 
as is generally supposed, and in proof of it, he mentioned that he 
had occasion to issue subpoenas to forty persons, of whom thirty made 
their mark!” The author of this publication also remarks :—“ It is 
very doubtful whether more than three out of every seven children of 
proper age are ever at one time in regular attendance at the common 
schools of the United States.” 

Similar complaints are made as to France. It appears from a 
Report of M. Jules Simon on popular education in that country, that 
“of one hundred people who present themselves for marriage, more 
than thirty-five are unable to sign their names; that, of the rest, 
many can write nothing but their names. Of one hundred of the 
age of twenty, twenty-seven could neither read nor write in 1862.” 
And what says M. Baudouin, after making a similar lament over 
Belgium and Geneva? “ Enfin la France est mon pays; je souffre 
de penser qu’en instruction, comme en tout, elle ne se trouve pas au 
premier rang..... Ouvrons des écoles de toutes parts, et faisons nos 
efforts pour qu’elles soient fréquentées assidiiment ; nous en recueil- 
lerons bientét des fruits inappréciables.” If, then, it is true that in 
countries which have not yet resorted to compulsion the progress 
made in education is unsatisfactory, while in those in which coercion 
is applied the gain has been great, the burden of proof is evidently 
cast upon those who assert that by following the example of the 
latter we should be losers. 

It is unnecessary to draw up the heads of a bill showing how the 
theory we have supported should be practically carried out, but we 
think that that part of the Prussian code which bears upon the sub- 
ject might very well form the basis of a similar law for this country. 
The provisions of the Compulsory Vaccination Act, 16 and 17 Vict., 
cap. 100, might also be of service to any one framing a Compulsory 
Education Bill. .A register of children is kept by the Registrar of 
Birth and Deaths in every sub-district, and if notice sent by him to 
the parent or guardian of a child, requiring it to be vaccinated, is 
disregarded, the penalty imposed by the Act may be recovered before 
two justices of the peace. 

The language of many people might induce one to suppose that 
the practical difficulties standing in the way of enforcing the attend- 
ance of children at school were insuperable. We maintain, however, 
that if the principle be once conceded as legitimate, putting it in 
operation would be perfectly easy. 

With the German Codes and the Compulsory Vaccination Act 
before them, it can hardly be beyond the powers of experienced 
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legislators to draw up an adequate scheme, one, moreover, which 
need not involve any irksome amount of inspection or interference. 
The principal items would be these :—Registered lists of children 
must be kept in each district ; lccal committees must be empowered 
to send notice to any parent suspected of not sending his child to 
school, requiring him to do so; and they should further be enabled 
to summon and question a parent who disregarded the notice; and, 
in the event of his giving no satisfactory excuse, and continuing to 
neglect their admonition, they should have authority to summon 
him before two justices of the peace, who, if convinced that the 
parent was to blame, might order the proper penalty to be exacted. 
<)f course any parent who could satisfy the local committee that he 
«vas having his children properly educated at home would receive an 
xemption; and a further modification of any apparent severity in 
the law would be the giving of assistance to the parent where this 
‘was absolutely required. There is no reason for supposing that, if the 
faw were understood, punishment would be oftener required than 
sn Germany. 

One point we have no hesitation in conceding. However desirable 

a measure of coercion may be, let none be introduced if the people 
refuse to submit. It would have been better to postpone the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill, or 
the adoption of free trade in corn, than incur the evils of civil war. 
It would be worse that fifty thousand men should perish on the field 
of battle, than that fifty thousand lives should be lost for want of a 
Vaccination Act. As yet, however, we have heard of nothing to 
justify us in supposing that compulsory education would be regarded 
by the labouring class as an intolerable innovation to be put down by 
armed resistance. Some growling there might very likely be, just as 
there has been in consequence of the Vaccination Act, which has 
nevertheless proved exceedingly beneficial. But the passive and 
temporary discontent of a section of the community ought not to 
deter Parliament from assenting to what is manifestly for the good of 
the whole country, especially at a time when indications are not 
wanting that a large mass of the labouring population would heartily 
sympathise with any efforts to improve their educational position. 
for the more thinking members of the working-class have become 
aware that the extent of political power to which they aspire can 
never be reached, and, if reached, could serve no useful purpose, 
ws long as the great majority of their brethren are degraded by 
égnorance. - 

The above reasoning is, in the main, of equal application to all 
civilized countries. But the course of recent legislation has supplied 
‘an argument of special reference to England. If it is well that all 
populations should be enlightened, it is of peculiar importance that 
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they should not be sunk in ignorance when the direct exercise of great 
political power is entrusted to their hands. Those who think it right 
that non-electors should be intelligent, may further insist, as a matter 
affecting the destinies of this country, that the mass of householders 
and lodgers who are to govern us should know what they are about- 
Let us remember what Mr. Lowe forcibly said on the third reading: 
of the Reform Bill, and that gentleman’s opinion is the more 
remarkable from his having been till last summer a very decided 
enemy to the compulsory principle. ‘I was opposed to centralization. 
Iam ready to accept centralization. I was opposed to an education rate. 
I am ready now to accept it. This question is no longer a religious 
question,— it is a political one. From the moment that you intrust 
the masses with power, their education becomes an absolute necessity ; 
and I believe that the existing system is one which is much superior 
to the much-vaunted Continental system. But we shall have to de- 
stroy it; it is not quality but quantity which we shall require. You 
have placed the government in the hands of the masses, and you must, 
therefore, give them education. You must take education up the very 
first question, and you must press it on without delay for the peace 
of the country.” 

We have thus endeavoured to show the lamentable inadequacy of 
the present system of education, the utter hopelessness of any plan 
which leaves power in the parent to keep his child ignorant ever 
becoming thoroughly efficient, and the right, and not only the right, 
but the absolute duty, of the State to guard the interests of all who 
are in the dependent condition of childhood. We have also discussed 
the arguments against change, based on the freedom and dignity of 
the subject, on the poverty of the parents, on voluntary contributions 
ceasing, on expense to the State, on danger to religion, and on injus- 
tice to unwilling contributors. This reasoning we have supported by 
the experience both of those countries in which the compulsory system 
is working, and of those in which it has not yet been tried. We have 
shown how by following the Prussian code and the analogy of our own 
Compulsory Vaccination Act, a compulsory system might at once be pu* 
in force in this country. We have combated the suggestion of probable 
resistance on the part of the working-class, and insisted on the danger 
to the community of leaving an enfranchised multitude to be governed 
by the unmodified sway of their natural prejudices. Such topics 
could not be exhausted in a single paper; but enough, we earnestly 
hope, has been said to prove the grave responsibility resting upors 
any political party, which, content with that which is easiest to be 
done, instead of striving for that which it is right to do, shrinks 
from the possible, though certainly partial and fleeting, unpopularity, 
at the price of which a measure might be passed, enabling untold 
numbers of their fellow-beings to escape from lives of uselessness. 
aud misery. Duptey CaMPBELI- 
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A Stupy or THE Works or ALFRED TeNnNyson, D.C.L., Poot Laureate. 
- By Epwarp Oamrsett Tarnsn. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 


Mr. Masson, in his volume of three years since on British Philosophy, no 
doubt surprised some readers by naming, amongst other recent philosophical 
writers, the authors of ‘‘ Maud,” ‘“‘ Aurora Leigh,” ‘‘ Holy Cross Day,” and 
‘‘The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.” It was delightful to the lovers of these 
works to discover that.they had been studying ontology and phznomonology, 
and were ‘‘cosmothetic idealists” or ‘‘ natural realists” in the same uncon- 
scious way: (to admit once more, in the service of illustration, that irrepressible 
personage of Moliére) that M. Jourdain had spoken prose. The thought of 
Mr. Masson was, however, with him no new one. ‘‘ The measure of the true 
value of any work of fiction,” he wrote, in his ‘‘ British Novelists,” ‘‘ultimately, 
and, on the whole, is, the worth of the speculation, the philosophy on which it 
rests, and which entered into the conception of it.” So that what should really 
have occasioned surprise in his conspectus of recent writers was not that the 
names of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Clough, and the Brownings appeared there, but 
that such widely-read philosophical writers as Miss Braddon, Mr. G. Augustus 
Sala, and the author of ‘“‘ Plain—or Ringlets,” were forgotten. These—not 
the abstruse Sir William Hamilton or Mr. Mill—are the representatives of the 
popular psychology and metaphysics of the period. Obviously, no uninteresting 
study: might be made of the constructive idealism of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd.” 

But there was, indeed, much truth in the thought brought thus prominently 
forward by Mr. Masson, as well as some exaggeration in the statement of it. 
And a considerable current of literary criticism, both in our own country and 
elsewhere, seems setting in the direction which Mr. Masson indicates. M. Taine 
has, in various ways and with much brilliance, illustrated the principle, that 
under every great historical manifestation of literature and art lies a great 
philosophy of life. M. Caro has done good service towards the interpretation 
of the thoughts which form the open secret of whatever Goethe accomplished. 
And within the last few weeks a young writer, M. Jeannel, has come forward 
as an exponent of the ethics of Moliére. Something also has been done in 
scattered pages of reviews and magazines to penetrate to the moral and 
spiritual significance of the works of several of our own poets and novelists. 
Who will accomplish this as it ought to be accomplished in the cases of our 
greatest poet and our greatest writer of fiction—Shakspeare and Fielding ? 

Mr. Tainsh, in his study of Mr. Tennyson, is one of these inward critics, 
endeavouring chiefly to draw forth the central thoughts and moral purpose of 
the poems. It is not easy to regret this, when we are given as its result a 
book on the whole so satisfactory as that before us. Yet when we are led to 
infer from occasional pages that the critic is well qualified for an appreciation 
of the beauties of form and style and artistic workmanship, and when we reflect 
that.in the case of Mr. Tennyson these are at least as valuable as any thoughts 
or lessons the poet. conveys (if not more valuable), we may regret that Mr. 
Tuinsh has not made his study twofold—a study of form as well as substance— 
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and disclosed some of the finer secrets of the artist’s sensitiveness, instincts, 
tact, and imagination, which lie hidden in his literary style. We cannot readily 
compel into a definition the precise meaning of this word style; but we 
all understand that when an artist is said to be ornate, or simple, or 
severe, something is characterised other than the mere material or subjects 
which he treats; that it is rather the manner of treating whatever materials or 
subjects come into his hands which is characterised. M. Sainte-Beuve gives it 
as his opinion that there is hardly a French poet, except Moliére, and perhaps 
Corneille, who is not more precious for the sake of his style than for his 
substance. In a literal sense, le style, c’est 'Thomme. Many of us think the 
same of Mr. Tennyson. We have had since Milton one man, and only one 
man, who thought greatly in verse—Wordsworth. His style, at its best, is 
indeed perfect—as in ‘‘ Michael,” in some of his Sonnets, in Resolution and In- 
dependence—but not seldom it falls far below the thought. With Mr. Tennyson 
the thought sometimes is on a level with the style; but more often the style is 
of great excellence, while the thought is of comparatively second-rate value. A 
few years ago a burlesque of the sensation novels, worth little in itself, 
appeared—lI believe it was by Mr. Hood—each chapter of which was introduced 
by a motto written in the manner of some distinguished poet. That which the 
obliging reader was to take for Mr. Tennyson’s was written in the “In 
Memoriam ” metre, and was absolutely vacant of meaning—it melted in your 
hand, leaving less residuum than a jelly-fish upon a warm strand ; it was non- 
sense of the finest quality, yet so cunningly were the bright words chosen and 
placed in mutual dependence, that Mr. Tennyson’s effect was produced, just as 
we can fancy a skilful painter might produce a Turner effect (though Turner, 
in style and substance, is alike great) by an arrangement of mere colours repre- 
sentative of nothing. There was the really precious, the really peculiar thing 
(peculiar at one time, not now except in its perfection), which Mr. Tennyson gave 
us. It was a similar gift which Ronsard, Racine, André Chénier gave the French. 
And the misfortune which befalls the artist who excels by his style is precisely 
that of which Mr. Tennyson speaks in a complaining tone—his seed can be 
stolen, his flower can be raised by others until at last it grows so common that 
the people ‘ will call it but a weed.” Yet in its perfection Mr. Tennyson’s style 
is still Mr. Tennyson’s alone. Others, it is true, got the seed; but they did 
not know what careful rearing the plant requires. 

Mr. Tainsh has gone through nearly all the poems, one by one, educing and 
developing their inward meaning in a way which leaves little to be desired, 
except a final chapter to bring together the several elements of reflection and 
feeling, and to make us understand the one soul which animates all the members 
of the poet’s body of thought and passion. That soul I believe to be the vene- 
ration which Mr. Tennyson feels for Jaw, in all its manifestations,—in external 
nature, in human society and its progressive movement, in civil government, 
in national character, in individual character. The wonder with such a com- 
mentary as Mr. Tainsh’s is, that it does not become tiresome. It does not: the 
critic’s mind, open to every beauty of his author, is happy in its duty of love, 
and moves with a calm and gracious ease. Mr. Tainsh does not address us 
with the monotonous flow of the showman, nor agitate us much with the 
pointing-rod, nor has he the indefatigable gait of the professional cicerone ; 
his is rather the pleased and winning manner of a friend who leads us through 
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his lawns and gardens, which are familiar of course and often traversed, but 
no less loved for being well known. Mr. Tainsh is naturally an admirer— 
a disciple in the school of Tennyson ; but he is no fanatic, and he would not, I 
am sure, to gain converts, resort to the fire and sword of violence and scorn— 
those carnal weapons which no true member of any spiritual kingdom may 
henceforth without special warrant use. He can even doubt the teacher’s infal- 
libility. Thus, for instance, in ‘‘ Enoch Arden” he thinks there are too many 
coincidences—the ‘‘ mechanical supernaturalism,”’ as he calls it, tends to make 
the structure of the story unreal and weak. He laments, and with good cause 
I hold, over the last three lines. Yet to end, as Mr. Tainsh would, with the 
words— 
** He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 
Crying with a loud voice, ‘A sail! a sail! 
I am saved:’ and so fell back and spoke no more,’’— 

seems a violent, almost sensational close, like one of Verdi’s tableaux before the 
curtain drops. A lesson might here be taken from Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Michael,” 
or from poems in such different styles as ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Lycidas.” One of 
Mr. Tainsh’s observations on ‘‘ Enoch Arden” is particularly thoughtful, and 
perhaps decides, in the right way, a question which some of the critics in print, 
and no doubt hundreds of drawing-room and esthetic-tea-going critics have 
discussed—whether it was true art to have Enoch, when dying, give directions 
that his return and death should be made known to his wife and children. Mr. 
Tainsh says:— 

“It was some time before I could arrive at a conclusion for my own satisfaction 
when first I read the poem. The answer comes out of the consideration that the con- 
ception of Annie is in no way that of an ideal character. She isa faithful, loving woman, 
as ordinary men and women go; but she is of the common, not of the highest type. 
This is seen all through the poem. . . . . After she is married [to Philip], an almost 
fear of Enoch’s return seems to haunt her. ... . In this state of mind the certainty of 
Enoch’s death would be a comfort to her, even though accompanied by the pain of 
knowing that he had been alive, when, before, she thought him dead.” 

The arrangement of the poems into groups is original and judicious. Much 
space is also rightly given to the consideration of ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 

EDWARD DoWDEN. 


Four LEcTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DIPLOMACY. By MounTAGuE 
BERNARD, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


THE four lectures republished here were delivered at various times at Oxford, 
and their subjects are (1) the Congress of Westphalia, (2) Systems of Policy, 
(3) Diplomacy, Past and Present, and (4) the Obligation of Treaties. They aro 
thus only indirectly historical, but they involve the discussion and explanation 
of matters which are constantly presenting themselves to the reader of history, 
and on which, as a rule, the ordinary reader of history has dangerously misty 
ideas. Even in the nearer ground of everyday politics, a slovenly and indolent 
appreciation of some of the terms and kinds of transactions which Professor 
Bernard handles in the present volume is constantly observable. For example, 
people read history and learn something about the great congresses which in 
1645, and at other times, assembled to pacify Europe ; and besides this, they 
are told not less than twice a year that some potentate has a great plan of 
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solving international troubles bya congress. Yet how many of them have ever 
thought what such an assembly is, with how much and with what kind of 
authority it is invested, what it can and what it cannot do? How many of 
them have observed that a congress is only a very solemn and very convenient 
way of discussing and settling a number of complex difficulties; ‘‘ only one out 
of many modes of negotiating; ” that it is armed with no coercive authority ; 
that such determinations as are arrived at only bind those who choose to be 
bound by them, and that they are just as valid, und no more so, as if the 
envoys had been at home; and that in the eye of what is analogically called 
International Law, its decisions have no especial sanctity or force? Yet it is 
obviously essential, both to the intelligent study of history and to intelligent 
opinion on some points in contemporary politics, that a man should have realised 
all this. Then there is the word Treaty, to which Professor Bernard devotes 
a particularly useful lecture. A treaty is, in a general way, between nations, 
what an ordinary contract is between individuals, but there is a great number 
of features in which it differs very materially from a private contract, and 
features of the most important and characteristic sort. In a private contract, 
for example, the law of the country decides a great many things—about its 
morality, about the consideration, about proof of conditions, and so forth. In- 
ternational Law, so called, has no such deciding power; it neither controls 
treaties nor sheds anysort of light upon their conflict or agreement with justice 
or common expediency. Again, not only is the obligation of a treaty thus 
derived solely from the moral rule, while the obligation of a private contract 
is legal as well as moral,—there are, besides this, some peculiar difficulties 
about the moral rule for observing treaties. ‘‘ These difficulties consist in the 
greater breadth and vigour with which it asserts itself—the greater liability of 
international contracts to be unjust in their substance or origin, immoral, per- 
nicious, or of at least doubtful utility; the want of precision in framing, and of 
certainty in interpreting them ; and the obscurity that often hangs over the obli- 
gation they purport to create.” Itis of the highest interest to watch the growth 
of a sense of treaty-obligation in Europe, because the advance in the respect 
for these agreements is the mark of the advance in sobriety, wise caution, and 
sincerity in contracting them. It is worth noticing that though of course Pro- 
fessor Bernard accepts International Law as only being law in an analogical 
sense, and as really no more than a body of opinions widely held and acted 
upon, still he inclines in favour of the conception of these opinions as clothed 
with the robe of Law, as against that other very unsettling conception of them 
as mere opinions, and nothing besides. Of the two conceptions, both inadequate, 
he regards the latter as the more mischievous; as impeding the highly civilizing 
process which brings more and more of these general opinions about inter- 
national rights and duties into a systematic form that may be less than law, 
but is more than mere doctrine. He does not enter at any length into this dis- 
cussion, but the view of so cool and competent a person is worth remarking at 
a moment when the preponderance of sentiment inclines in the other direction. 
It was not, perhaps, within the scope of Mr. Bernard’s lectures, but still his 
remarks on diplomacy would perhaps have been more comprehensive if he had 
explained that diplomatists sprang into importance by reason of the decay of 
that great spiritual power which had in its best days done so much for the 
order and stability of Europe. Diplomacy was the substitute for the influence 
of the Church ; the latter in a very perfect way, and the former in a way much 
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less perfect, they each in turn kept Europe from chaos. The change that has 
come over diplomacy itself is very significant. Until recent times it meant 
the acquisition of influence with sovereigns and powerful ministers: now it 
means a quick and correct insight into the drift and tendencies of the feelings of 
nations. Another out of many points in this very suggestive volume seems 
worth mentioning. The old doctrine of natural alliances, as Mr. Bernard truly 
says, is now out of date. It is no longer the fashion to look on a neighbour as @ 
natural enemy, and on the Power beyond him as a natural ally. But though 
systems of policy, that is, of permanent or long-continued alliance, on this 
geographical principle, are now exploded,—as Mr. Bernard says, they were 
generally failures,—is it certain that they might not be most advantageously 
replaced by systems of similar scope—not on a territorial, but on a moral prin- 
ciple? Might it not be said that France, for example,—or Prussia, as some would 
prefer,—is our natural ally, because there is a close affinity between us in general 
views of European policy; because this Power is nearest ourselves in its stage 
of social development; because we two could together at least cost and most 
efficiently maintain a firm peace in Europe? However, Professor Bernard was 
lecturing rather as a jurist than a politician. In his own department he opens 
up a number of most instructive questions, and leaves none of them without a 
measure of illumination and serviceable suggestion. Are the tendencies of 
modern society such as to diminish the necessity for the precautions which old 
statesmen used to take about the Balance of Power? What is the idea of the 
Balance of Power worth? What are the objections to, and the advantages of, 
professional diplomacy ? And so forth. It is only a pity that Oxford professors — 
do not more often give us as useful books as this. 

EDITOR. 


Sates Atticir. By D’Arcy WeNntwortTH THompson. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 

Ir is not often that author and publisher combine to produce a more elegant 
volume than this. The book is pleasant to look upon and pleasant to handle ; 
and the contents, although by no means such as he who runs may read, cannot 
fail to gratify at intervals, if not continuously, whoever with an hour or two of 
leisure, and with a streak or two of intellectual cultivation, believes that there 
yet lingers a sweet fragrance about the dead flowers of Grecian literature—still 
looks upon ancient fabrics with an eye different from that of the house-con- 
tractor or the bricklayer. At the first glance, however, one misses something. 
There is no preface. The reader feels that he would gladly have been informed 
what editions Professor Thompson used; by what rule (if any) he was guided 
in his choice of prose and verse and kinds of verse; and why he occasionally 
alters the original (not always for the better). In the Prometheus Vinctus, 
the 698th and 699th lines (Dindorf) run thus,— 


Aéy’, éxdidacKe’ Toig voootai rot yAuKd 
Td Aowrby Gdyog mpovEeTioracPat répwo,— 


which Professor Thompson has changed for no perceptible reason, and certainly 
without advantage, to— 


+ Bporiy ye roig vocovow Eore rot, K.T.r. 


Again, in the Agamemnon, at lines 884, 885, one finds— 
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Gore obyyovor| 
Bporoies roy wecévra Aaxricat thiov,— 


which Professor Thompson shortens thus :-— 
Bporoic wiguce roy recdvra Nacrioa. 


And yet it is clear, as you glance over page after page, that the Professor 
cannot have been actuated by a desire to keep down the Greek as much as 
possible, or even to avoid broken lines. On the other hand, when the omission 
of a particle would have saved him from the appearance of unscholarlike 
neglect, he has.scorned to save himself. For instance, at p. 42, one reads— 


voooip’ ay, ei vdonpa Todvg ixPpode cruysiv— 
just as it is in the original, where the line isa reply of Prometheus, who means 
to say that he ‘‘ would, or should be, if,” &c. But Professor Thompson’s para- 
phrase runs,— 
‘“* May I be mad, if mad it be, 
To hate the man that hateth me.” 

It soon, therefore, appeared advisable to give up endeavouring to discover 
upon what plan the Professor tinkered the Greek. The title is explained by 
a sub-title, to wit, ‘‘ The Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama.” 
Tragic dramas, some one may think, are hardly the works in which one would 
seck for what is witty in the sense in which the sayings of Talleyrand and 
Sydney Smith were witty; and yet the tragedies of Shakspeare and other great 
English dramatists abound with dialogué which sparkles with wit as it is vulgarly 
understood. As to the Attic wit, however, it is pertinent to quote Quintilian, 
who wrote: ‘‘ Salsum in consuetudine pro ridiculo tantum accipimus; natura 
non utique hoc est, quamquam et ridicula oporteat esse salsa: nam et Cicero, 
omne quod salsum sit, ait esse Atticorum ; non, quia sunt maxime ad risum com- 
positi: et Catullus, quum dicit, Nulla est in corpore mica salis, non hoc dicit, 
nihil in corpore ejus esse ridiculum. Salsum igitur erit, quod non erit insul- 
sum, velut quoddam simplex orationis condimentum, quod sentitur latente 
judicio, velut palato, excitatque et a tedio defendit orationem,” &c. The 
passages culled from the three tragedians, Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
Professor Thompson has arranged under various heads; he has numbered 
each paragraph, and has given reference to the part of the play from which 
each is taken; and the Greek upon the left-hand page he has faced by an 
English or other equivalent. The Greek he professes to have paraphrased; but 
that term would not always describe what he has done. He sometimes gives a 
substitute, sometimes offers a parallel, sometimes takes a gem and surrounds it 
with a new setting, sometimes expands an idea, sometimes extracts a kernel, 
sometimes descends to parody; but he is nearly always good, and very often 
admirable. He does not always altogether discharge the duty of a true 
paraphrast, who should, above all things, be careful to preserve the charac- 
teristics of the original. A true paraphrast ought to mark the stately march, 
the lofty air, and the swelling diction of Aischylus; the graceful movement, 
the quiet dignity, and the truly poetical language of Sophocles; the jaunty 
step, mocking manner, and homelier phraseology of Euripides. Occasionally 
the distinctions appear to have been kept, but by no means always. The 
epigrammatic style of Euripides is that which seems to be best suited to the 
taste of Professor Thompson. A good specimen of his lighter manner is to be 
found at p. 355, where he gives as his equivalent for the Euripidean lines— 
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Ovk Eore Ovnray boric Ear’ theiOepog’ 
Rh Xonwatwv yap dovAdg tory H Toxn¢, 
H WAHVg abrov wre 7} vopwy ypagai 
tipyovet xpio8at pr) Kara yywpny rpdrotg * 
“There be four things that keep us all from having our own way— 
Money, Fortune, Mrs. Grundy, and Policeman A.” 


But it is scarcely Sophoclean to write as he does (p. 86) :— 


“‘ If we repine, the world in chorus sings : 
You naughty, wicked, good-for-nothing things.” 


It is an offence against the characteristic dignity of Sophocles; it might do for 
Euripides. Let the following, however, be his witness (from a passage com- 
mencing "Q raideg, jrow Kimpic ov Kimpic pévoy, in one of the uncertain plays), 
that he knows how to do full justice on occasion :— 


‘* Standest thou, Love, a power alone ? 
Or art thou twenty powers in one ? 
O thou art Agony and Delight, 
Sweet Weakness and resistless Might ; 
Without appeal, thy slightest breath 
Passeth award of life and death ; 
Thou canst with Frenzy fire the brain, 
And Fever pour thro’ every vein; 
And, even when the passion tide 
Thro’ throbbing pulse and vein is sent, 
Canst calm the troubled soul, and guide 
To tranquil efforts and still content : 
The fish that in the waters glide, 

The birds thro’ air that wing their way, 
The beast that roams the mountain-side, 
Thy penetrant influence must obey ; 

Nor shall I be profanely bold 

To tell,—what holy tales have told,— 
How under soft, but sovereign thrall, 
Thou rulest Him, who ruleth all.” 


It has been hinted that Professor Thompson now and then gives a poor 
equivalent; and now and then apparently misinterprets that for which he 
has to give an equivalent. Considerations of space prohibit more than a very 
few examples. At p. 54, Bporoic xiguce roy mecévra Aaxrioa is faced by 

“Tis the world’s way, all times have shown, 
To keep a man down when he’s down ;” 
and yet, if parallel were sought, something more worthy of Aischylus might 
have been found in Juvenal’s ‘‘ Dum jacet in ripa, caleemus Cesaris hostem,”” 
or in the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Yea, mine own familiar friend ... . hath 
lifted up his heel against me.” At p. 254, the lines from Euripides— 
Tair’ ovy axovoag cai padwy ipnod rapa, 
edppatve cavroy, ive, Tov Ka’ rpéEpav 
Biov AoyiZou ody, ra 8’ adda rijg Toxne* 
ripa dt Kai ry mrEioroy Hdiorny Oewy 
Kizpw Bporoiow: espevijg yap 1) Oebc— 
would have been far better met by Horace’s— 
“Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere : 
Quod sors dierum cunque dabit lucro 
Appone ; nec dulces amores 
Sperne, puer, neque tu choreas,”’— 
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than by Professor Thompson’s dozen lines of pretty enough English verse. At 
p- 416, "Eorw dogadrc dpusivwy i Opacic orparndarne is surely more like ‘‘ Discre- 
tion is the better part of valour,” than like ‘‘A general should be all head, 
and a soldier all arm.” And at p. 156, is not rayéia weds rv candy ddormopet 
better rendered by ‘‘Tll news travels fast” than by ‘‘Man maketh haste to 
believe evil ?” 

Perhaps the Professor objects, notwithstanding some appearances to the 
contrary, to the obvious, the commonplace, and the stale. At any rate, he has 
made a book over which the scholar may linger with delight. 

RoBERT BLACK. 


Essays, POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


Mr. Cracrorr needed to make no apology for collecting and republishing the 
interesting essays contained in these volumes. Especially the four articles on 
Reform, which occupy a half of the first volume, were worth preserving. Now 
indeed that they are brought together they have a value which could not have 
belonged to them when separate, inasmuch as they mutually support and illus- 
trate each other—an advantage which more than compensates for the loss of 
any immediate d propos and novelty. But, further, the republication of articles 
such as these, reproducing the successive phases of a great national crisis, fixing 
a few of the chief scenes of the ceaselessly changing drama of our political life, 
has become not only permissible but highly desirable. It is a help and con- 
venience which can ill be spared. So rapid are the transformations on our 
political stage, and yet so engrossing are the claims to attention of each tem- 
porary occupant, that few things are more difficult than to retain a vivid 
impression of the men, measures, and events of a few years back. A vague 
reminiscence of a great party struggle—that much “‘ exaggeration” was alleged 
to be current respecting certain disputed facts which remained to the end ob- 
scure and doubtful—a clear recollection that the ‘‘ins” or the ‘‘outs” gained the 
victory by means of arguments or evidence which have now mostly faded from 
the memory—something like this, as most candid persons would be willing to 
admit, is all that they retain of a portion of history which passed before their 
eyes. The terrific battles over the Paper Duty and the Union Chargeability 
Bill seem wonderfully distant now, and probably are far less vividly grasped 
than many contests of the last century which have been made lucid and intel- 
ligible by competent historians. Now Mr. Cracroft’s essays place once more in 
distinct clearness before us a series of events, many lines of which are already 
Leginning to fade. In them we can see how matters looked before Mr. Disraeli 
had taken to his educational labours—when Mr. Lowe frightened people with 
the ‘‘bare and level plain” of democracy—when Mr. Bright was regarded by 
numbers as an awful monster bent upon the ruin of the country. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of the carefulness, ability, and know- 
ledge which Mr. Cracroft has displayed in these essays. He is no glib political 
penman discoursing fluently of great affairs of which he knows only the out- 
side; on the contrary, he is a hard political student, whose intimacy with the 
internal workings of our Government far exceeds that of the average of even 
educated men. And the advantages he possesses he knows well how to use. 
He is thoroughly imbued with the right methods of observation and reasoning in 
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politics—a by no means common endowment. An ardent Liberal, he is at the 
same time chivalrously honest and fair to his opponents ; and is quite free from 
that underbred narrowness which is so repelling in some writers. He begins 
with an elaborate review of the session of 1866, and he seizes upon and dis- 
cusses its salient points with a clearness and vigour which are little short of 
masterly. The fact which he dwells upon with greatest force is the rooted 
hostility of the present Parliament to reform in any shape so long as a fragment 
of excuse could be invented to postpone it. He sets forth in the clearest light 
the unscrupulous tactics which were employed to worry, depreciate, and dis- 
comfit Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ as soon’as it was seen that he meant business;” and he 
gives an anecdote in proof, vouched for on his own personal witness, which I 
should think must move the sympathy and indignation of even the least partial 
critics of the member for South Lancashire. Mr. Cracroft strenuously denies 
that the Bill of 1866 was lost owing to Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ want of tact,” 
‘‘ebullitions of temper,” &c.; but solely attributes it to the determination 
of the Opposition and their Adullamite allies to obstruct the passing of 
any bond fide measure whatever. With reference to the advent of the Tories 
to power on the fall of Lord Russell’s Ministry, as far back as the 2nd 
of July, 1860, Mr. Cracroft ventured upon the following prediction: ‘‘ The 
only chance they have of remaining in power is to abdicate their character 
and to pass liberal measures ;’—a success in the way of political prophecy 
which it is only fair to place on record. The discussions on reforms are 
completed and clenched by the elaborate ‘‘ Analysis of the House of Com- 
mons” which appeared in the volume of ‘‘ Essays on Reform,” a most laborious 
task, which is exactly what wanted doing, but one which only a thoroughly 
unselfish and enthusiastic student could be expected to perform. He shows 
convincingly that the practical point which we have to keep in view is not the 
numbers of this or that class at the polling-booth who have the right to elect 
members, but the class who have the power of getting elected. The elected 
constitute the House of Commons, whoever the electors may be. And he then 
discovers who the elected in an immense majority are. They constitute, as he 
graphically puts it, one vast cousinhood, whether they sit for counties or 
boroughs, to represent land or nominally to represent other interests; they 
belong essentially to one class, with common tastes, passions, and objects. 
It is hardly worth while adding who gets the advantage of this transcendent 
anomaly : land—land which we are perpetually told is not sufficiently repre- 
sented. 

It would be futile to attempt to do justice to the remaining Miscellaneous 
Essays which fill these volumes. They embrace a great variety of subject- 
matter—science, literature, and social subjects. Some are slight and short ; 
others elaborate studies. Among the latter is to be noted the article on the 
‘¢ Jews of Western Europe,” a remarkable paper, which traces the fortunes 
of that extraordinary race from the time of the dispersion till their admission 
into the British Parliament. A bright and shrewd notice of Plautus, similar 
ones on Ovid, the Greek Anthology, and Cicero, @ propos of Mr. Forsyth’s 
life of him, may be named for the sake of the pointed language and sug- 
gestive thought displayed in them. Bnt one paper deserves a more emphatic 
commendation, the memorial notice of R. L. Ellis—the discriminating and 
subtle eulogy of which is quite admirable. If I may be allowed to say so, 
it is in point of style superior to anything in these yolumes. Mr. Cracroft’s 
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reverential regard for the illustrious scholar seems to sharpen the keenness 
of his critical appreciation, while in exquisite tenderness and beauty of diction 
he has given expression to every sentiment of pathos and admiration connected 
with the circumstances of Ellis’s untimely death. It is throughout truly 
musical and almost poetical in its grave simplicity. 

If I were called upon to mention the less able and successful portion of these 
volumes, I should unhesitatingly say it was that which consists of republications 
from the Saturday Review. The well-known ‘‘ Middle Articles” of the Saturday 
always do wear a certain forlorn uncomfortable air when removed from their 
natural ‘‘ milieu’ and original habitat. Mr. Cracroft has an elaborate com- 
parison between a cat and a mouse, on the one hand, with a woman and her 
lover on the other, which must have been piquant to a degree in its native 
soil, but which has decidedly lost flavour by transplantation. However, 
opinions may differ on this point. Taken altogether, these Essays display a wide 
field of observation, reflection, and knowledge; any one might be proud to 
have written them, while about half-a-dozen constitute a real addition to 
contemporary literature. 

JAMES CoTTER Morison. 


Ten CHapTers on SoctAL ReErorm. By Simm Epwarp Svtiivay, Bart. 
London: Edward Stanford. 1868. 


Ir Sir Edward Sullivan had styled his book ‘‘ Ten Chapters on Social Abuses,” 
instead of ‘‘ on Social Reform,” the title would have more accurately described 
the contents. He appears to be under the impression that indicating a fault 
is the same thing as suggesting a remedy. No doubt if we were all com- 
placently pluming ourselves on the perfection of our institutions and social 
arrangements, and the admirable way in which they all performed their functions 
without check or flaw, he might be held to have done good service in refusing 
to prophesy smooth things, and insisting on drawing attention to the many 
ugly spots which mar the fair surface of our prosperity—the crime, the 
pauperism, the ignorance, and so on, which really are, as he says, a disgrace 
to the country. But then we knew all this before. Not one in a hundred of 
the ‘‘ educated, respectable, thinking men,” to whom Sir Edward is so fond of 
appealing, would think of denying that there are very many things indeed in 
our social system which are not as good as they might be, not a few which are 
very bad, and some which might fairly, without stretch of language, be called 
abominable. But what we claim from a man coming forward like Sir E. 
Sullivan with the air of one having something to tell us on these matters is, 
that he should point to some definite and practical measures of reform—measures 
which can be carried into effect, human nature and the general conditions 
of society being supposed to continue much the same—by which the evils 
acknowledged to exist may be met and overcome, and at any rate alleviated, if 
they cannot be entirely done away. We fail to recognise anything of the 
kind in the book before us. In truth, Sir Edward Sullivan’s suggestions 
rarely rise in value above the vague ‘‘ something ought to be done to puta 
stop to this” of every-day life. Nor is he justified in thinking that he has done 
his part in proposing some very broad and sweeping alteration in our present 
institutions, and then calmly saying that he leaves the details by which his 
scheme should be carried into effect for the consideration of others more versed 
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in such matters than himself. In practical politics details are generally half 
the battle. Sir Edward cannot claim the immunities of an abstract thinker. 
He is not laying down principles which can only become operative after a long 
course of years by gradually taking hold of men’s minds, and changing the cur- 
rentof their thoughts. We do not think he even aims at discharging such an 
office. His object is to find immediate remedies for immediate mischiefs, and of 
such an undertaking the consideration of details forms the very gist and marrow. 
The force at command for effecting the proposed change, the interests that 
will be affected by it, how far they are entitled to be treated with respect, 
how far they may, consistently with justice and safety, be set aside, how 
far the change will affect other institutions with which it may not be desirable 
to meddle,—these, and a multitude of similar points, must all be matters of 
anxious thought to the true statesman before he can venture to urge any 
reform, however beneficial in the abstract. But trifles like these are of no 
account in Sir Edward’s reckoning. It is not that he refuses to estimate 
the difficulties in his path ; he seems simply not to see them. Whatever shocks 
his kindly and honest nature must be swept away at once—remedied some- 
how; and no measure seems to him too startling or sweeping if it will have 
this result. Thus, in his chapter on Pauperism, he sees no difficulty in raising 
‘‘a Government loan of any sum you like, say £100,000,000 at four per 
cent.,” for the purpose of buying up ‘“‘ human pig-styes,” and building suitable 
dwellings for the poor, and so abolishing overcrowding, with its attendant 
evils. The interest on a loan of £100,000,000 at four per cent. would 
add £4,000,000 to the annual national expenditure. Of course we do not 
mean to deny that it might be wise and right to lay this heavy additional 
burden on our backs. We have no space here to consider such a question; but 
what we mean is, that such a suggestion, thrown out simply as an obiter dictum, 
just as though there were no more difficulty in the matter than that involved 
in passing a vote for the money, is absolutely worthless for all practical 
purposes. Again, with reference to the universities, he says, ‘‘It is not neces- 
sary that a university career should occupy three or four years, or cost from 
£500 to £400 a year. One year or two, and £60, instead of £300, would make 
the universities what they were intended to be by their founders, the means of 
educating and opening the minds of the great body of the youth, &.” Here, 
too, he may be right. Many men, whose opinions are entitled to weight, more 
or less agree with him, but a great many, equally worthy of being listened to, 
totally disagree; and any way the subject is surely far too complicated to be 
settled off-hand in these few words, which are all that our author thinks it 
necessary to bestow on it. 

We have neither space nor inclination to follow Sir Edward Sullivan seriatim 
through his ten chapters. His method seems to us so essentially faulty as in 
itself to disentitle his conclusions to lengthened examination, even could 
they boast the quasi merit of novelty, which is rarely the case. Even when 
most thoroughly right (as we are bound to say he often is, in particular in 
urging the immediate disendowment of the Irish Church), it seems to us he is 
so in the main by a happy accident. 

GzorGE Storr. 








